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_ THE FUTURE OF THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY 


' Ir is not the purpose of this article to discuss Conservatism 
| asa political faith. Our concern is simply with the particular 
political organisation which embodies the Conservative 
| philosophy to-day. The distinction between the two things 
| is obvious—to the moderate. The extreme partisan always 
| swears that Conservatism consists in the set of beliefs held 
_ by the party at that moment. If that were true, Conservatism 
' would long ago have been dead in England. In July 1714, 
' the Earl of Oxford (Robert Harley), imprisoned in the Tower, 
| lamented: ‘ The grief of my soul is this, I see plainly that 
| the Tory Party is gone.’ It had failed (though by a narrow 
| margin) to adjust itself successfully to the changes of the 
' Revolution. A century later a new Tory Party, the creation 
_ of Pitt and Burke, had to adapt itself to the immensely greater 
changes of the Industrial Revolution and the downfall of 
_ Metcantilist Economy. The defeats over the Reform Bill 
and the Corn Laws, and the transitory character of Con- 
servative Governments between 1832 and 1874, are evidence 
of another failure in successful adaptation. The third 
Conservative Party, less the creation of Disraeli than of 
Joseph Chamberlain, is now faced. by the necessity of 
adaptation to a spectacular diplomatic revolution. This 
article is concerned with its chances of effective survival. 
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It was a point often taken by the older writers of text- 
books, that whereas American parties were organised on 
considerations of history and geography, those of Britain 
were organised on explicit political principles. The inference 
was that an immense amount of valuable political energy 
was thus saved. A Boston banker, it was represented, had 
really a great deal in common with an Alabaman cotton 
planter, but they were cut off from effective participation by 
the historical accident that their grandfathers had fought 
against each other in the Civil War. Thus the energy and 
intelligence and good sense of the nation were eternally 
divided. The weakness of this argument lies in its failure 
to observe that these geographical divisions are not accidental. 
Nor are they mainly due to historical causes. They represent 
divisions of economic interest which preceded and largely 
caused those historical events which still ‘ condition’ 
American party organisation. 

This, however, is not the place in which to discuss 
American patties in detail. Let us turn to the other part of 
the argument—that British parties work economically and 
smoothly because they represent different political principles. 
Now, at certain times, this has been more or less true. In 
the reign of Queen Anne, for instance, a Tory would be 
likely to uphold the Church against Dissenters, to flirt with 
the idea of the Old Pretender succeeding the Queen, to 
criticise the expensive continental campaigns against France 
and what he regarded as the undue dominance of mercantile 
over agricultural interests. A Whig would hold the contrary 
beliefs. From 1714, however, well into the reign of 
George III, there existed no such sharp contrast of opinions ; 
and the party system was hardly existent. The French 
Revolution and the rival systems of Burke and Fox once more 
provided two sets of beliefs ; the conflicts between Reformers 
and anti-Reformers and the personal rivalry of Gladstone and 
Disraeli served to keep them alive. But in the ’eighties the 
position changed. So far, Liberals and Conservatives had 
been fairly well balanced socially. Taking the country as a 
whole it was impossible to say that one party represented a 
greater volume of wealth or of social prestige than the other. 
Gladstone’s introduction of the two Radicals, Dilke and 
Joseph Chamberlain, into his 1880 Government led to the 
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first discernible breakaway of note in the Liberal Party. 
As Gladstone developed his Irish policy the retreat became 
arout. The historian of the future may well come to believe 
that the most important thing about the Home Rule con- 
troversy was not so much its effect upon Anglo-Irish relations 
as the way in which it broke party alignments in Britain and 
then re-arranged them so that an overwhelming mass of the 
nation’s wealth was enlisted in the support of one party. 
Since that time it has been broadly true to say that parties 
have been not the expression of particular political beliefs, 
but of economic desires and fears organised along lines of 
class divisions. The Conservative Party has attempted to 
hide this fact ; the Labour Party has gloried in it. Whether 
hidden or glorified, it is the most important single fact about 
British party organisation to-day. ‘The work of the Central 
Offices of the two larger parties is comparatively easy against 
the background of class loyalties. The propagation of any 
principle which may cut actoss class loyalties is increasingly 
difficult. When class loyalties are projected into international 
affairs the difficulties of discerning principles of politics or 
even of strategy are magnified. The danger to British 
commerce and French security from a Spain in the hands 
of forces hostile to Britain and France is the most obvious of 
strategical facts. Yet ‘service’ people, who might be 
expected to appreciate such a fact, are, for the most part, 
blinded to it by this projected class feeling, which causes 
them to sympathise with the Spanish rebels. If our strategical 
interests had been threatened by Russia, the Labour Party 
would no doubt have been similarly blind to the danger. 

Up to the present, a division on class lines has suited the 
Conservative Party... A number of seats where working-class 
voters are in a great majority (mining constituencies, for 
instance) are regular deficits in the Conservative balance 
sheet. On the other hand, the Party has gained immensely 
from the creation of a new middle class or from an enlatge- 
ment of the old. The typical Conservative to-day is no 
longer to be found in the countryside but in the towns. 
He is not a hunting farmer, but a ‘ black-coated worker’ ; a 
man earning anything between {4 and £10 a week, living 
in a new house mortgaged to a building society, running a 
cat which he cannot quite afford, under contract to various 
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hire-purchase organisations to pay them rather more than he 
can easily pay. To such a man, two things are of supreme 
importance. One is his economic security, the preservation 
of his slight margin of safety and, consequently, the avoidance 
of whatever might shake his hardly won and precarious 
position. The other is his social status, the maintenance of 
all those barriers, tangible and intangible, which divide him 
from the working class. To him and his kind, and to millions 
of their womenfolk, the cry of ‘ Safety First’ has an appeal 
which (save in exceptional circumstances) is irresistible. 

To this great block of voting strength the Conservative 
Party is able to add from other sources. The Press is less 
what it ought to be—the sensitive ears and the honest mouth 
of a democracy—than an organ which provides amusement 
for many and profits for the few. The bitter, fighting 
Radicalism of Victorian days has largely disappeared. The 
development of bureaucratic government has considerably 
lessened the interest of the ordinary man in politics and has 
played into the hands of the party in power. It might very 
well seem that Conservatism, as at present organised and 
expressed, will continue to dominate British politics to a 
period beyond our vision. 

But the waters of politics are treacherous. In 1880 it 
appeared as certain as could be that Liberalism would be the 
dominant motif in British politics for the next half-century. 
Instead, a dozen years saw the Liberal Party broken as a 
political force and in office, with a new spirit and policy, 
their Conservative opponents, who had seemed, in 1880, 
committed to years of factious negation. 

A party built upon class divisions (however narrow) may 
be destroyed by two factors. One is such a change in those 
class divisions as shall render ineffective a party based upon 
them as they formerly existed. The other is the supet- 
session of class divisions by divisions of principle as the 
foundation of political parties. 

One possible source of such dissolution of the existing 
middle class as would constitute the first of these factors is 
economic. So long as the black-coated worker can keep 
his head decently above water he is likely to vote Con- 
servative. He can only do this, however, if a reasonable 
level of prosperity prevails over the whole country. If there 
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were to be another slump, the shaky foundations upon which 
many middle-class homes are built must disappear, and 
hundreds of thousands of their people, finding the struggle 
too hard, must sink into the ranks of the working class. 
The same thing has recently been seen in the United States, 
where farmers and business men in districts which had voted 
Republican since there was a Republican Party to vote for, 
were changed by the depression into Democrats. 

The other menace to the Conservative Party lies in the 
policy of social insurance. The essential difference between 
the middle and the working class is less one of wages earned 
than of psychological attitude to wages. The one is a wage- 
earner whose payment is not determined by his individual 
capacity but by agreements between his Union and his 
employers. The other is either an independent capitalist 
or a salaried worker whose payment is in some measure 
fixed by his individual value. Again, the working class did, 
while the middle class did not, draw unemployment benefit 
when out of work. But as the insurance level, on the one 
hand, and taxation, on the other, are gradually raised, so, 
within those limits, something like a classless society will 
be formed. Educated in the same kind of school, safe- 
guarded against the worst effects of unemployment or 
economic failure by the same means, their economic activities 
increasingly regulated by the State, what will there be in a 
quarter of a century to distinguish middle from lower class ? 
It is by no means certain that the new ‘ classless ’ voter will 
vote Labour; but it is very likely that he will cease tobe 
influenced by those forces which at present incline him to the 
Conservative Party. 

So far we have been discussing this question as a study 
in social and economic groupings, as though no such things 
as political principles existed. They have been, since the 
war, at a discount, but it seems that now, starting from 
foreign affairs, they are being revived. The rift over 
British foreign policy is a fundamental thing, like the rift 
overt our attitude towards the French Revolution, which 
compels thinking (in the end) along lines of principle rather 
than of economic circumstances. For the sake of candour 
it is proper that the writer should acknowledge himself a 
Conservative bitterly opposed to the foreign policy of the 
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present Government. This, however, has not been said in 
order to initiate a discussion of that policy. What does 
strike him, not as a politician, but as a student of politics, 
is the negative attitude of the Government and the Con- 
servative Party generally ; and the improbability of a party 
programme so founded proving to be enduring. 

In politics that party ultimately succeeds which can draw 
its strength from those forces which we call progressive. 
The ‘ progress’ need be im no ‘one direction, but it must 
appear to be progress to those elements which represent the 
active, optimistic, constructive sections of the nation. In 
the ’sixties and ’seventies of the last century those elements, 
convinced of the everlasting rightness of Free Trade, Indivi- 
dualism, Freedom and Sanctity of Contract, Toleration and 
Opposition to Imperialism, rallied under the banner of 
‘Peace, Retrenchment and Reform.’ To the ’nineties, 
frightened by trade depression, irritated by the failure of 
Gladstone to formulate a social policy, excited by the prospect 
of colonial development, progress meant quite a different 
set of conceptions. 

Instead of progress in the sphere of foreign affairs, 
the Conservative Party and the National Government have 
offered appeasement. ‘The use of the word to describe the 
policy of the Munich Agreement is significant. It signifies 
an approach to problems which has no guiding principle of 
its own but consists in yielding more or less to various forms 
of pressure and in satisfying or partly satisfying various 
demands. Nor has appeasement been confined to foreign 
affairs. In the matter of agriculture, the Government have 
failed to deal with the two major problems, uncertain prices 
and an inadequate labour supply ; but they will doubtless 
offer palliatives to angry and rebellious agricultural voters. 
It has been far worse with the problems of the special areas, 
of A.R.P., of rearmament as a whole. Certain steps have been 
forced upon the Government, certain concessions have been 
wrung from them ; but in every case such a broad, vigorous, 
far-sighted policy as would command enthusiasm has been 
lacking. 

The spectacle of a great party, perhaps more highly 
organised and served with more effective financial support 
than any other in our history, yet moving here and there 
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according to the pressure put upon it by groups within the 
country and foreign nations without, is not an attractive one. 
Nor is it one which, in any case, would attract the class of 
tecruit which a successful party must have. But the rift over 
foreign policy has thrown a glaring light on policies and 
tendencies which might, in the ordinary course of events, 
have gone for years in obscurity. As a result, loyalty to the 
Conservative Party has been changed to indifference and 
indifference into seething opposition. 

In almost every class of society with which the writer is 
acquainted, where their elders are divided, the younger 
generation are desperately ashamed of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy and fearful of its results. The catchwords of the 
Government benches— non-intervention,’ for example—are 
tegarded as so obviously fatuous or hypocritical as to be 
unworthy of serious discussion. This applies to the majority 
of young fellows in unemployment discussion centres, as it 
applies to the majority of undergraduates. These people, 
or many of them, ate turning from the newspapers of their 
class, The Times or the Daily Herald, and seeking their infor- 
mation in News-Letters or such ‘ Penguin Specials’ as Mr. 
G. T. Garratt’s and the Duchess of Atholl’s books. The 
influence of Penguin Books at this juncture is a factor in the 
formation of public opinion which the historian of the future 
will have to consider. 

And to the thinking, reading generation now growing up, 
what does Conservatism mean ? What does the Conservative 
Patty appear to stand for? Church and King, as the old 
phrase was? But the Church to-day needs the support of 
no patty ; while a monarchy so dissected as ours during the 
late ‘ constitutional crisis’ cannot form a rallying point for 
anyone for a long time to come. The old, crude beliefs, then, 
of which one is half proud and half ashamed—trade, 
imperialism, the imperial name? When were the future 
prospects of our foreign trade more grave ? When did that 
name count for less? For that balanced national life which 
an older generation of Conservatives regarded as desirable ? 
But the drift from the land goes on, and the depressed ateas 
ate depressed still, and thousands of young men are growing 
up with no prospects other than the life of a State pauper, 

For none of these things does Conservatism appear to 
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stand in the eyes of the intelligent men and women of the 
rising generation. But the Hoare-Laval Agreement, the 
whole tragic, sorry business of Abyssinia, the farce of non- 
intervention in Spain, the confusion of thought and the lack 
of foresight and nerve which resulted in the ruin of Czecho- 
Slovakia—these are what Conservatism has come to mean. 
Seats won or lost in by-elections are not yet greatly significant. 
But the fact that many men, the most fitted and in the best 
position to influence opinion, writers of books and articles 
as distinct from writers for the Press, are overwhelmingly 
against Mr. Chamberlain—this is of the greatest significance 
for the ultimate future. 

But what of the immediate future? Mr. H. G. Wells, 
writing in the News-Chronicle of January 2nd and 3rd last, 
prophesied a great Radical victory in a General Election 
which should sweep away the present Government within 
this year. ‘The article was not convincing. On the historical 
side, the picture which it painted of a consistently selfish 
governing class oppressing a consistently righteous class of 
governed, was over-simplification pushed to distortion. The 
idea upon which it was based, that one set of motives actuates 
the people whom we like to champion and another set (quite 
different and highly dishonourable) the people whose policy 
we dislike, is fantastic. It is probable that Mr. Wells’ view 
of the future, like his view of the past, is too simple; and 
that his great ‘ Radical’ victory will be postponed. For one 
thing, there are very few Radicals to-day. Mr. Wells’ choice 
of that word is significant as being something of what the 
psychologists describe as ‘ wish-fulfilment.’ Radicalism 
depended upon a particular set of economic circumstances and 
political-religious ideas which have almost all disappeared. 
It cannot be conjured out of the past by the mere use of a 
name. Nor can a name breach the gap between the Labour 
Party and such Conservatives as Mr. Churchill and Mr. Amery. 
There is no evidence, moreover, that the Labour Party wishes 
the gap to be bridged. 

Any discussion of the probable result of a General Election 
during the present year must assume the continuance of the 
present precarious peace if it is to have any objective value. 
The results of war would be too incalculable for discussion. 
Assuming, then, peace—of a sort—it is not likely that the 
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Government ‘will repeat their coup of 1935. In that year, it 
may be recalled, they had been unperturbed by the known 
designs of Italy towards Abyssinia until the Peace Ballot 
revealed the existence of a much greater volume of support 
for the League of Nations than they had calculated upon. 
The result was that famous speech at Geneva in September 
1935, in which Sir Samuel Hoare declared that ‘the League 
stands and my country stands with it for the collective main- 
tenance of the Covenant in its entirety and particularly for 
steady and collective resistance to all acts of unprovoked 
aggression.’ This was followed by a General Election 
expressly designed to give the Government a mandate for 
such resistance. When the mandate had been obtained the 
former policy was resumed. There was a disturbing outburst 
of indignation over the Hoare-Laval Agreement, but, without 
form, it achieved a technical victory and collapsed. The 
application and even the discussion of Oil Sanctions was 
postponed, and, finally, Sanctions were withdrawn. Earl 
(then Mr.) Baldwin, reflecting on the whole pleasing course 
of events, remarked: ‘ All I did was to take a moment 
perhaps less unfortunate than another might have been, and 
we won the election with a majority, but, frankly, I conceive 
that we should at that time by advocating certain courses have 
been a good deal less successful.’ 

This coup, as we have remarked, cannot easily be repeated. 
It may be essayed in the form of a stiffening of attitude towards 
Germany on the eve of a General Election, but whereas 
Italy was remote and could be used in 1935 with comparative 
safety for a game of diplomatic ‘ tig,’ Germany is alarmingly 
near. Mr. Chamberlain, moreover, is not Earl Baldwin. 
More energetic, more ignorant, he has little of that statesman’s 
political subtlety and nothing of the late Prime Minister’s 
curious, if intermittent, objectivity of outlook. Instead, 
Mr. Chamberlain appears to be working himself into a belief 
that he has been ‘ chosen’ for the ‘ task’ of appeasement ; 
and he is unlikely to abandon that ‘task’ for the mere 
purpose of electioneering. Had he not been so convinced 
both of the importance and the righteousness of his réle, 
there might have been a General Election in October 1938. 

Such a coup as that of 1935, then, is improbable, with a 
Prime Minister far less subtle and an electorate much better 
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informed and much more suspicious. Nor is it likely to be 
necessary. The forces described in this article as working 
in the long run against the Conservative Party cannot yet 
have much effect. That Party can safely go to the polls 
counting upon the mental inertia, the complacent optimism 
of the voters and upon the irritation which any attempt to 
preach general principles in international politics and strategy 
almost invariably rouses in them. 

The political manceuvres of the last two months cannot 
often have been surpassed even in an American Nominating 
Convention. They have disclosed the strength and weakness 
of the Conservative Central Office. The Duchess of Atholl 
was defeated in West Perthshire (not an overwhelming 
surprise to those acquainted with the naturally authoritarian 
character of the Scottish people). In East Norfolk, Mr. 
Wright, after refusing to be ‘ dictated to,’ was induced by a 
personal appeal from the Prime Minister to withdraw from 
the contest, and the seat was saved to the Government. 
But the fact that such a personal appeal had to be made and 
that it was followed by the promotion of a back-bencher to 
the office of Minister of Agriculture, as the avowed pre- 
liminary to a policy of price-insurance, shows how sensitive 
is the Conservative Party to the threat of dissensions and 
revolts in its own ranks. Wise in checking such revolt at 
the source, the Central Office may have over-estimated its 
dangers. For even the most critical of Conservative M.P.’s 
show a marked reluctance to throwing their bonnets over the 
windmill. The interesting, if ambiguous, effort of Mr. 
Duncan Sandys appears for the moment to have spent its 
force; perhaps by reason of that very ambiguousness. 
Turning to mote distinguished names, it is very difficult to 
say exactly where Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden stand. But 
it is evident that those who looked for a definite Conservative 
rebellion by the meeting of Parliament have made a considet- 
able miscalculation. 

On the other side, if there has been no great difference in 
result, there has been more publicity. The difference. of 


opinion between the official policy of the Labour Party, 


heavily weighted in the direction of trades unionism, and that 
of those members who are known as the ‘ Left Wing intel- 
lectuals,’ has developed into a minor crisis. Sir Stafford 
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Cripps, basing his argument upon the belief that the present 
times ‘are absolutely unprecedented in their seriousness for 
democratic and working-class institutions of every kind,’ 
went on to pe‘nt out that in the last twelve months ‘ the 
strength of the Labour Party has not increased in anything 
like the same proportion as the intensity of anti-Government 
feeling.’ That opinion, which the National Executive of the 
Labour Party directly traverses, has been confirmed by the 
result of the East Norfolk election, where, although the 
Government vote fell by some 5,000 in comparison with the 
last contest, the Labour vote remained very nearly the 
same. 

Sir Stafford’s venture, so far as any immediate success is 
concerned, was hopeless from the first. Mr. Greenwood, 
speaking at Manchester, has discovered that ‘there can be 
no freedom apart from treading the path of nationalisation, 
public ownership and control.’ The Daily Herald, with a 
somewhat unsuspected attachment to a priori principles, has 
announced that ‘neither working-class freedom nor 
democracy can be saved now except by Socialism’; and 
even Miss Ellen Wilkinson is reported as saying that ‘the 
strength of the Party must always be the dominant con- 
sideration.’ At the basis of all this, besides the reluctance 
of any highly organised body to admit its own failure, lie 
other considerations. One is the irritation, never far below 
the surface, of the trade unionists with the bookish, the 
professional, the ‘clever’ elements in the Party. But, 
perhaps more fundamental than this, is the fear which the 
present writer has detected in correspondence on the subject, 
that a Popular Front might succeed in winning an electoral 
victoty. In such an event, that criticism of the Government 
which comes so easily to the Opposition would no longer 
serve. ‘They would then have to make precise decisions ; 
to continue or abandon the principle of non-intervention in 
Spain ; to make it—or not to make it—a reality ; to supply 
arms (and perhaps more than arms) to the Spanish Govern- 
ment ; to take over the almost overwhelming task of organis- 
ing passive defence. Greater men than the leaders of Trans- 
port House have shrunk from such work as this and have 
preferred (consciously or unconsciously) to enjoy the luxury 
of irresponsible criticism. It is only fair to add that Sir 
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Stafford is probably inclined somewhat to over-estimate the 
success of such a party as he envisages. He is satisfied to 
act without the support of dissentient Conservatives, and, 
indeed, regards Mr. Churchill as a competitor with himself 
for the support of the detached or detachable sections of the 
electorate. Taking the situation as a whole, the Conservative 
Central Office can afford to regard it without undue alarm. 

To say all this is not to deny that many of the necessary 
elements exist for the formation of a new party, but a new 
party is less likely to be formed by the conscious efforts 
of a few men than by the growth to voting age of the rising 
generation and by economic changes among the older voters. 
The process must of necessity be slow in such circumstances. 
That it should take place at all is the outward and visible sign 
of the failure of the Conservative Party and the National 
Government to solve a particular set of problems. The 
orthodox of the Party have apparently been unable to produce 
a Conservatism suited to the foreign and domestic needs of 
Britain as a democratic State. Attempts from its own ranks 
(such as Mr. Macmillan’s) to produce a coherent philosophy, 
it has largely ignored. Yet, save for extraordinary circum- 
stances, it has still some period of continued success ahead ; 
to be followed by a longer period of eclipse. So long as 
there remains that cushion of urban and middle-class opinion, 
suspicious of general principles in politics and strategy, the 
Conservative Party will be able to avoid the operation of 
those natural laws which ultimately place creative thought 
above mere organisation and have rendered parties once 
all-powerful the prey of the thesis-writer. But in the end 
the thesis-writer has his way with us all. 

W. L. Burn. 
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BOMBING FROM THE AIR 


EXPERIENCE has shown us that the bomb, from whatever 
direction it may come, is less discriminating in its objectives 
than other kinds of weapons. In the nineteenth century it 
was largely the weapon of the anarchist and political assassin, 
as, indeed, we know from such tragic stories as those of the 
French Emperor Napoleon III and the Russian Czar 
Alexander II, and the horrid plot which all but resulted in 
the death of King Alphonso XIII and Queen Ena of Spain. 
At this period the use of the bomb was confined within fairly 
narrow limits. Early in the present century the conquest of the 
ait and the coming of what is known as air power heralded 
a complete change. It followed from the invention of the 
aeroplane and airship that aircraft would possess hitherto 
unheard-of uses in war. Like all the inventions of science 
which have outstripped the imagination of the most advanced 
ptophet of even twenty years ago, these inventions have 
followed the example of every invention of the past which 
takes full cognisance of its advantages for the advancement 
and well-being of humanity, but at the same time develops to 
its full capacity its inherent lethal potentialities, This really 
is the inexorable rule which hitherto has cast a shadow on 
all the wonderful discoveries which science has been able to 
display and implement before an astonished and continually 
enquiting world. 

In this way it came about that, just as the rifle and artillery 
had in their time become the weapons of the army and the 
torpedo the weapon of the navy, so the weapon of the ait 
force should be the hitherto despised bomb, but this reprehen- 
sible characterisation remains as a distinction between it and 
the guns of the army and navy, both of which through the 
ages catty with them a more or less romantic history, The 
fact remains that the bombing aeroplane became the sub- 
stance and in effect the backbone of national air forces, It 
269 
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may thus be safely argued that if you abolish the bombing 
aeroplane of any country, you ipso facto wipe out that 
country’s air force. 

The old-fashioned anarchist bomb-throwers frequently 
killed innocent individuals and bystanders who were not the 
professed objects of their attack. Similarly the aerial bomb- 
throwers of the present generation have inflicted serious 
casualties among civilian non-combatants, although the 
bombing airmen have endeavoured to exercise care and 
discrimination in selecting objectives of known military or 
strategical importance. A case in point is that of Liverpool 
Street railway station which was bombed with terrible results 
by German Zeppelins during the first daylight raid over 
London in the Great War. In spite of the fact that sights 
are considerably more accurate to-day than they were at that 
date, it is still incorrect to assume that bombs can always be 
dropped with mathematical precision on their objectives. 
The great height and speed at which bombers are often 
obliged to fly by reason of the defending forces’ anti-aircraft 
guns may make any real precision of aim impossible. Another 
reason lies in adverse weather conditions, when clouds and 
fog obscure the targets. Again, cargoes of bombs sometimes 
have to be unloaded suddenly and unexpectedly when a 
forced landing is inevitable; and sometimes, too, wrong 
objectives are bombed in error, which frequently occurred 
during the War, particularly in night raids. Neither in these 
days can a country against whom war is declared rule out the 
possibility of the deliberate bombing of its civilian inhabitants 
with the object of shaking the national morale and obliging 
its leaders to sue quickly for peace. 

There is no need for me to dwell here on the horrors of 
aerial warfare from the point of view of the unhappy civilians 
who, through no individual fault of their own, find themselves 
the victims of international conflict. There are few people 
in the world to-day who do not earnestly hope and pray that 
one day war may be effectually outlawed and that the nations 
of the universe will forever renounce recourse to it as a means 
of settling their disputes. Air bombing, with its accom- 
panying horrors, will, we trust, become a gruesome relic of 
the past, and it will no longer be necessary for any country 
to keep military aircraft. Recent events, however, notably 
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in Abyssinia, China and Spain, have proved that any immediate 
plan for making the total abolition of air bombing an effective 
reality must be dismissed for the present. Where the hope 
for the future lies, if, indeed, there is any hope, is in the 
restrictions which may be imposed upon this mode of warfare 
by international agreement. In these circumstances it is not 
unreasonable to assume that if nations must go to war they 
will, at any rate in Europe, try to keep within the scope of 
these limitations, if only out of fear of reprisals and the 
collective vengeance and censure of the civilised world. 

As is generally known, a plan for the total abolition of 
air bombing was, with one small reservation, adopted by the 
Disarmament Conference at Geneva in 1933. This plan, 
which was submitted to the Conference in the form of a 
Draft Convention by the British Delegation, was conceived 
in a laudable spirit of international idealism. Unfortunately, 
as I am about to explain, its proposals were not destined to 
be realised in practice principally because their catrying out 
failed to commend itself to many of the countties who 
professed to subscribe to them in theory. 

It fell to the writer of this article, who was then British 
Ait Minister, to take some part in the discussions of the 
Conference as one of the United Kingdom delegates. Briefly 
out point of view was that, if all bombing from the air were 
prohibited, such prohibition would be of no value unless it 
were possible at the same time to control the civil aviation 
of all countries so as to prevent the conversion of civil 
aircraft to military purposes. For this reason I personally 
pinned mote faith on the possibility of bringing about a 
reduction and limitation of air armaments, and I drew the 
attention of the delegates of other countries to the difficulties 
confronting the realisation of the proposal for total abolition. 
On this account I have been bitterly attacked in this country, 
I have been labelled as the inhuman defender of bombing 
and protagonist of the bombing aeroplane, and but for me 
and my ‘ infamous record,’ it is alleged, there would be no 
smoking cities and mutilated bodies in China and Spain 
to-day. 

Let me take four examples which are typical of the many 
malicious and ill-informed criticisms to which I am constantly 
subjected from partisan quarters, Discussing the question 
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of the bombing of civilians, the News-Chronicle printed the 
following paragraph in a leading article (February 3rd, 
1938) :-— 

The British Government has an evil past to live down in this 
connection. The infamous record of Lord Londonderry, who had 
such difficulty in preventing the abolition of air bombing some 
years ago, hangs like a foul smudge in the sky over a dozen cities 
since tortured and wrecked by bombs. 


In a recent Labour Party publication, Your Britain No. 2, 
which deals with the Disarmament Conference, the following 
sentences appear :— 


. . . British prestige and authority were at their peak when the 
* National’ Government came to power. Britain could have given 
a decisive lead towards disarmament, instead, the ‘ National’ 
Government preferred to lead in wrecking the Conference. 

It can boast of one achievement through Lord Londonderry 


and Anthony Eden, the British Government, in face of the other 
great Powers, insisted on retaining bombing ’planes and made it 
impossible to abolish them. 


Speaking in County Durham on January 2oth, 1939, the 
Labour M.P., Dr. Hugh Dalton, is reported as having said :— 

I am astonished that Lord Londonderry has the cheek to speak 
in public on this subject at all, for it was he, who, in 1932, when 
he was Minister for Air, threw away the finest opportunity we ever 
had of securing an international agreement for the complete abolition 
of bombing aeroplanes. Germany at that time had practically no 
air force at all, but as Lord Londonderry told the House of Lords, 
he himself was responsible for preserving the use of the bombing 
aeroplane. 


Again, the National Executive Committee of the Labour 
Party has made the following statement in its pamphlet, 
Unity, True or Sham, published last month :— 

Lord Samuel and Sir Archibald Sinclair were Cabinet colleagues 
of Lord Londonderry at the time when in his own self-accusing 
words ‘he succeeded’ at Geneva ‘in preserving the use of the 
bombing aeroplane.’ 


Such reckless charges as these are, I will attempt to show, 
either wilful falsehoods or made in ignorance of the facts. 
Apparently the case against me is based not upon anything 
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I actually said or did at Geneva but upon a fragment torn 
from a speech which I delivered over two years later in the 
House of Lords when, as Air Minister, it was my duty to 
announce the first substantial increase to take place in our Air 
Force since the war. The whole context is quoted below, 
and I have italicised the particular passage on which criticism 
is usually founded :— 


I have held the responsible position of Secretary of State for 
Air for nearly four years, and during that period I have seen and 
I have had to prepare myself for some strange changes in public 
opinion and public policy in regard to the ait arm, which must 
depend ultimately upon that opinion in a democracy like ours. 
In 1931 the National Government assumed office to guide the 
country through what is known as the ‘ economic blizzard.’ That 
was certainly not the time, and that was certainly not the year, in 
which we Ministers in charge of the Defence Forces of this country 
could bring forward any policy of expansion, or could do anything 
more than avoid the most perilous decreases in the strength of the 
forces for which we were responsible. In 1932 the Disarmament 
Conference assembled, and almost its earliest discussions were 
centred around the possibility of the total abolition of air forces 
or at least the abolition of the artillery of the air, the bombing 
aeroplane, which is the weapon which is the distinctive arm of the 
Air Force, and to which it owes its separate existence. 

Throughout that period, difficult for one who, like myself, has 
always been convinced of the prime importance of the maintenance 
of an effective air arm to the security of this country, I kept impressing 
upon my colleagues and upon the country generally, the vital 
nature and place of the Royal Air Force in the scheme of our 
defences. I had the utmost difficulty at that time, amid the public 
outcry, in preserving the use of the bombing aeroplane even on the frontiers 
of the Middle East and India, where it is only owing to the presence 
of the Air Force that we have controlled these territories without 
the old and heavy cost of blood and treasure. I felt certain that 
when the ideals of abolition of Air Forces were examined practically, 
they would be discovered to be inapplicable in the state of the world 
to-day. We could not put the clock back. Limitation, not 
abolition, was all we could really hope for. Limitation, I foresaw, 
was the ultimate policy; the policy which I continually urged ; 
the policy for which I and my advisers at the Air Ministry were 
constantly preparing ; and I am indeed gratified to find in Herr 
Hitler’s words a definite acceptance of this doctrine.1 
1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Lords. Vol. 96, cols. 1016-1017 (May 22nd, 1935). 
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In that same speech I took the opportunity of pointing out 
that, whereas a pacifist sentiment had previously been uppet- 
most in the minds of a large number of people in this country, 
public opinion had changed entirely, owing mainly to German 
rearmament becoming a recognised fact, and that, instead of 
decrying the Air Force, many of them who had condemned 
us before were anxious to know whether the Air Force was 
efficient and what steps we had taken to provide the Air Force 
with its necessary bombing strength. 

In referring as I did to the need for the policing of 
certain outlying districts in the Empire, such as the North- 
west Frontier of India by R.A.F. bombers, it will be seen 
that I employed phraseology which can only be described 
as extremely unfortunate for myself. My words, which were 
entirely directed to describing the attitude of the pacifist 
public at home, who, as events have proved, were too ready 
to go in advance of world opinion and practice in disarma- 
ment, have been distorted by various newspapers and others 
for Party purposes in an attempt to prove that at Geneva I 
advocated the retention of bombing for bombing’s sake, 
while paying lip-service to the principle of abolition, and that 
the National Government, of which I was at all material 
times a member, by its insistence on the police bombing 
reservation, prevented agreement from being reached on the 
subject of total abolition. In point of fact what happened 
was quite the reverse. Neither I, as representing the British 
Government at that time, nor any other representative of it, 
ever opposed the abolition of bombing at the Disarmament Con- 
ference. On the contrary we indicated our readiness to 
agree to complete prohibition, including police bombing in 
outlying regions if other countries would do likewise, and 
the resulting failure to achieve success was entitely due to 
the conflicting views held by those other countries which 
made complete and effective international agreement 
impossible. 

The record of the British Government in this connection 
bears careful investigation, and in view of what has happened 
and the criticisms which have been formulated, it is perhaps 
not uninstructive to examine more closely the chronicle of 
that period. 

The Disarmament Conference commenced its sittings at 
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Geneva on February 2nd, 1932. The general discussion 
began on February 8th, and Sir John Simon, then Foreign 
Secretary, in his opening speech strongly urged on behalf of 
the British Government the outlawing of bombing from the 
air and the abolition of gas and chemical warfare.* Speaking 
again on April 2oth, 1932, Sit John Simon moved a resolution 
approving the principle of ‘ the selection of certain classes or 
descriptions of weapons, the possession or use of which 
would be absolutely prohibited to all states or internationalised 
by means of a General Convention.’ The bearing of this 
tesolution on aerial warfare is obvious and it was in fact 
adopted by the General Commission of the Conference. A 
little later, British policy was clearly set out in a declaration 
which was submitted to the Conference (July 7th, 1932). 
“There is no aspect of international disarmament,’ ran this 
memorandum, ‘ more vitally urgent than the adoption without 
delay of the most effective measures to preserve the civilian 
population from the fearful horrors of bombardment from the 
air. The Government of the United Kingdom would be 
prepared to go to any length, in agreement with other Powers, 
to achieve this object, and if more drastic measures are 
proposed from any other quarter and are shown to be prac- 
ticable, they will examine them with the utmost sympathy.’ ¢ 

True to her word, therefore, Great Britain proposed the 
complete prohibition of all bombing from the air ‘save 
within limits to be laid down as precisely as possible by an 
international convention.’ Attacks upon the civilian popula- 
tion should be entirely prohibited. Shortly afterwards, Sir 
John Simon, addressing the Air Commission of the 
Conference, repeated that his Government were prepared to 
go to any lengths in agreement with other countries to 
prevent bombardment from the air, and they proposed 
quantitative and qualitative restriction of military and naval 
aircraft as well as a set of rules to prevent the misuse of civil 
aircraft for military purposes.® 

On November 17th, 1932, Sir John Simon reiterated the 
policy of his country, and invited the other chief Air Powers 


2 White Paper, Cmd. 4018. 
® Conference Documents, 1, pp. 94, 113. 
4 White Paper, Cmd. 4122. 

5 Minutes of General Commission, 1, 171. 
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to co-operate with Great Britain in a thorough examination 
into the practicability of the proposed scheme of abolition. 
At the beginning of 1933 the British delegation accordingly 
proposed the appointment of ‘a committee of representatives 
of the principal Air Powers to examine the possibility of the 
entire abolition of military and naval machines and the 
bombing from the air, combined with an effective inter- 
national control of civil aviation.’ Within these terms of 
reference. the Committee was in due course constituted by the 
General Commission. : 

The Air Committee, which consisted of the representatives 
of eighteen Powers, had its first meeting at Geneva on 
Februaty 20th, 1933, under the chairmanship of Sefior 
Madariaga, the delegate from Spain. It fell to me to open 
the proceedings on behalf of Great Britain and to lay the 
British Government’s proposals before the gathering. The 
following were the principal points in my speech :— 


(1) The development of aircraft in the last twenty years has laid 
open to attack cities and centres of population lying far behind 
their frontiers. 

(2) The United Kingdom Government are prepared to subscribe 
to universal acceptance of the abolition of naval and military aircraft 
and of air bombing, except for police purposes, provided only that 
there can be devised an effective scheme for the international control 
of civil aviation which will prevent all possibility of the misuse of 
civil aircraft for military purposes. 

(3) The result of a mere abolition of military and naval air forces 
without effective means for the international control of civil aviation 
would only be to enhance the menace of indiscriminate bombard- 
ment of the civil population of great cities. 

(4) Any effective scheme must satisfy at least two conditions : 
(a) it must effectively prevent any possibility of the resources of 
civil aviation being used for military purposes in the event of an 
outbreak of hostilities ; and (0) it must not prevent or hamper the 
fullest development of aviation in every country for civil and 
commercial purposes, nor must it restrict freedom in the realm of 
experiment and research. 


The concluding sentences of my speech were as follows :— 


So far as the Government I represent are concerned, they are 
deeply impressed with the grave possibilities of unrestricted aerial 
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warfare. Hitherto, however, the Conference has found no precise 
scheme which can be relied upon to prevent such misuse. It must 
be remembered that aviation is only in its infancy and that we are 
considering a convention to safeguard the future as much as the 
present. My delegation are conscious that the questions involved 
may well tax the abilities of the most skilful among us and will 
require painstaking and exhaustive examination, but they approach 
them with a keen desire and an earnest determination to make 
every contribution on their part to the devising, if at all possible, 
of a practical scheme which will give to all nations a real protection 
against horrors to which imagination can put no limit, while preserv- 
ing for their use and convenience the beneficent development of 
peaceful flying. , 


Unfortunately, the question of bombing could not be 
treated as a simple and isolated proposition, but it had to be 
related to all kinds of other factors. Some countries con- 
nected it with the abolition of aircraft carriers, others with 
the control of civil aviation, and still others with the abolition 
of military aircraft. M. Pierre Cot, the French Air Minister, 
in a vigorous speech before the Air Committee propounded 
a scheme for the internationalisation of civil aviation and the 
creation of an international air police. While some countries, 
like the United States of America and ourselves, were inclined 
to adopt a cautious attitude with regard to this scheme, others 
such as Japan and India, expressed the opinion that the 
internationalisation of civil aviation was purely 2 European 
problem. Italy, on the other hand, declared that she was not 
prepared to accept total abolition of military aircraft, though 
she was in favour of strict limitation; and this opinion 
impelled the German delegate, Herr Brandenburg, to state 
that he could not continue to participate in the discussions on 
the internationalisation of civil aviation until he knew the 
intentions of other delegations in regard to military aircraft. 
This difficulty was temporarily disposed of by a resolution of 
the Committee as a whole that its work was based on the 
hypothesis of the total abolition of military and naval aircraft, 
but that no decision could be reached on such abolition until 
the preliminary questions of the internationalisation of our 
transport and the creation of an air police force had been 
settled. These preliminary questions were accordingly 
referred to special sub-committees while the Air Committee 
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adjourned in order to enable the delegations of distant 
countries to consult their Governments.® 

Meanwhile, the British Prime Minister,the late Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, arrived on the scene, and on March 16th, 1933, 
he made a gallant attempt to give the Conference a new lease 
of life by submitting to the General Commission a new and 
complete scheme for the reduction and limitation of arma- 
ments. This was the famous British Draft Convention, of 
which Article 34 provided for ‘ the complete abolition of bombing 
from the air (except for police purposes in certain outlying regions), 
and Article 35 provided for ‘ (a) the complete abolition of military 
and naval aircraft, which must be dependent on the effective supervision 
of civil aviation to prevent its misuse for military purposes ; or 
(b) alternatively, should it prove impossible to ensure such effective 
supervision, the determination of the minimum number of machines 
required by each High-Contracting Party consistent with bis national 
safety and obligations, and having regard to the particular 
circumstances of each country.’ * 

I need hardly say that as a member of the British delegation 
I supported the Draft Convention, and in particular Articles 
34 and 35 which concerned my own department. At the 
same time, however, it seemed to me, for the reasons which I 
have already given, that more satisfactory results could be 
achieved from the adoption of the alternative specified in 
Article 35, since I frankly doubted whether any effective 
scheme for the internationalisation of civil aviation could be 
put into practice. The prime difficulty inherent in any 
scheme for the international control of civil aviation, such as 
that put forward by M. Cot, lay in the fact that on the outbreak 
of war all the civil machines would be located in different 
countries and would provide in themselves additional aircraft 
for military purposes. To point out the difficulties confront- 
ing the proposals for total abolition and internationalisation 
of civil aviation, as I did from time to time both to my own 
colleagues at Geneva and to the delegates of other nations, 
is quite a different line of conduct from opposing abolition 
and advocating bombing. The British delegation, either 
individually or collectively, never opposed the principle of 


* Arthur Henderson: Preliminary Report on the Work of the Disarmament Conference, 
pp. 87-88. 
? White Paper, Cmd. 4437. 
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abolition at Geneva. On the contrary we showed ourselves 
time and again ready to accept complete prohibition if other 
nations would do likewise, and we made it clear that we were 
prepared to abandon the police bombing reservation if 
international agreement depended on that alone. 

This much criticised reservation contained in Article 34 
of the Draft Convention, for sponsoring which I have been 
attacked with extreme bitterness by members of the Labour 
Party and others in England, was in reality quite a minor one. 
It arose from the fact that British colonial possessions are 
widely scattered, and since the war our responsibilities have 
been increased by the various mandates which we hold from 
the League of Nations. More than any other Power we rely 
upon our Air Force to discharge our mandatory duties and 
to police and control wild and undeveloped regions such as 
the North-west Frontier of India. On this frontier there are 
wild tribes which, as Mr. Anthony Eden once said at Geneva, 
‘sometimes had a passionate appetite for disturbing the 
tranquillity of their neighbours.’ It was found by successive 
administrations, including incidentally the Labour Govern- 
ment which was in office from 1929 to 1931, that these tribes- 
men could be quickly brought to reason by bombardment 
from the air. This bombardment is usually carried out 
without the loss of a single life, for when confined to villages 
it is a strict regulation never infringed in any circumstances, 
that a warning should be given at least twenty-four hours 
beforehand. As a form of control it is well understood in 
outlying regions, and is most effective. Moreover, it is 
superior to other methods on grounds both of humanity and 
economy, for anyone who has studied the matter impartially 
will admit that the air weapon is less severe than the old- 
fashioned punitive expeditions ending in machine-gun fire 
and a round-up with the bayonet, while the presence of a 
small air force may render. superfluous the maintenance of a 
much larger body of ground troops. 

It is true that the British reservation did not command 
much support at Geneva, except from Irak, Persia, India and 
Siam, but the criticism which came chiefly from the smaller 
Powers when the Draft Convention was before the General 
Commission in May 1933, was based, not on grounds of 
humanity to the dwellers on the North-west Frontier, but 
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because the reservation might raise possible complications 
elsewhere, ¢.g., France and Italy would no doubt wish to 
maintain bombing squadrons in North Africa—which could 
easily be transferred to Europe across the Mediterranean. 
There was, however, never any question of the Conference threatening 
to break down on this point. This is borne out by the report 
which Dr. Lange (Norway), the Vice-Chairman of the Air 
Committee, submitted to the Bureau of the Conference, and 
also by Mr. Eden’s declaration to the House of Commons 
(July sth, 1933) that ‘if the occasion arose when the only 
thing which stood between the signing of the Convention 
and the agreement on the Convention was this reservation, 
then, indeed, a very different situation would have arisen 
from the situation at the present time.’ 

The police clause was thus never a serious obstacle to 
the progress of air disarmament, nor, for that matter, did it 
ever have the slightest international significance. It is clear 
from Dr. Lange’s report that the real obstacles lay in the 
attitude taken up by other Powers besides Great Britain. 
Several of the delegations, which had submitted amendments 
to the British Draft Convention, refused to adopt any definite 
position upon the question of air armaments on the ground 
that these problems could only be solved if studied in the light 
of the general political situation, or of problems raised in 
other spheres, and more especially in the light of naval 
problems. The Japanese delegation, for example, made its 
consent to the abolition of bombing from the air conditional 
upon the abolition of aircraft carriers. The French delegation 
considered that the various aspects of armaments were 
interdependent and that the value of a separate discussion 
on ait armaments would only be relative, and demanded 
notification of construction programmes as well as supervision. 
The Italian delegation, on the other hand, while accepting the 
British Draft Convention in general, was unable in existing 
circumstances to discuss any amendments to that Convention.*® 

On June 7th, 1933, the British Draft Convention, which 
had already been accepted as a basis of discussion, was 
adopted by the General Commission as ‘the basis of the 
future Convention.’ Unfortunately, this Convention, which 
was to have been the Convention proper, was never formu- 

8 Arthur Henderson : Op ¢it., p. 90. 
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lated, since, for reasons which I cannot enter upon here, the 
Disarmament Conference adjourned indefinitely in the 
following year.® About the same time, the fact that Germany 
was constructing an Air Force contrary to the Versailles 
Treaty became known, and public opinion in Britain swung 
round to the policy of rearmament in the air, to which I have 
alluded, and which was duly put into operation. 

It is not true, therefore, to assert, as so many partisans 
are in the habit of doing, that the British proposal to retain 
bombers for police action was either a cause of the failure of 
the Disarmament Conference or of the failure to abolish 
military aviation. The British Empire has either to keep 
order or fail in its responsibilities. Keeping order must 
obviously in many cases involve the use of force, and there 
are certain parts of the Empire where the bombing aeroplane 
has definite advantages over other methods of coercion. 
Nevertheless, we have always been ready to renounce those 
advantages if the retention of the bomber for police purposes 
were to stand in the way of agreement with other countries, 
and that assurance has recently been repeated in the House 
of Commons by Mr. Chamberlain (June 16th, 1938). 

It is equally untrue to say that my own industrious efforts 
are responsible for the preservation of the luxury of air 
bombing for civilisation. The hideous consequences of all 
warfare are utterly repugnant to me, and personally I should 
have been glad if an effective method could have been devised 
at Geneva to prohibit the use of all lethal weapons. Unfortu- 
nately, as I have shown, it was driven home to me that if 
bombing from the air were to be forbidden by an inter- 
national convention, that convention would be of no value 
whatever unless it were possible at the same time so to control 
all civil aviation that it would be equally impossible for civil 
aircraft to be used for the purposes of bombing. Hence, in 
view of the difficulties of internationalising civil aviation, 
arose my disposition towards reduction and limitation of air 
armaments both quantitative and qualitative, which, I felt, 
was the proper channel through which the desirable ideal of 
total abolition ought to be approached. That is still my view. 


LONDONDERRY. 
® The history ‘of the Conference is fully traced in my book, Owrselves and 
Germany (Penguin), pp. 40-67. 
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INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL PROBLEMS 


A Survey oF OPINION IN BritisH INDIA AND THE INDIAN 
STATES 


I 


THE majority of India’s present-day political problems centre 
round the details of the Constitution laid down by the 
Government of India Act, 1935, particularly round the 
federal structure, which is perhaps its most characteristic 
feature. But an essential clue to the present acute differences 
of opinion in India will be missed if a distinction is not made 
between federation in general as a constitutional device, and 
the particular scheme of federation which the Act envisages. 

It is clear that some system of federation offers the only 
practical means of holding the country together. The variety 
of ethnic types, the diversity of cultures and the multiplicity 
of languages have combined with the great size of the 
country to militate against all attempts to maintain in being a 
unitary form of government. Long before means of com- 
munication had been so far perfected as to overcome the 
purely physical difficulties, the tradition of local separatism 
had become too firmly established to be challenged. In such 
circumstances indiscriminate over-centralisation can only pro- 
duce restlessness—a fact which the British fortunately dis- 
covered, although not a moment too early. Yet the prophets 
of disaster who feat that provincial autonomy and Statal 
independence may combine to threaten the hardly won 
realisation that there exist, throughout the length and breadth 
of India, governmental functions in which uniformity is 
necessaty, may take comfort from the lessons of Indian 
history. An insistence upon the fundamental unity of India 
is among the most deeply rooted assumptions of Indian 
political thought, At no period has India willingly condoned 
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the absence of an authority extensive enough to co-ordinate 
the activities of the semi-autonomous units into which, for 
many functions of administration, the country is naturally 
divided. The desire for such co-ordination has acted as a 
powerful, if sometimes unrecognised, reinforcement to the 
creation of many Empires in the past; and not least to the 
rapid extension of the British dominion. 

Thus to-day we find in India a curious anomaly. Federa- 
tion for the whole country is widely recognised as inevitable, 
at the very moment when the particular federal machinery 
envisaged in the Act is bitterly attacked. The result is a 
certain untreality in contemporary political discussion; a 
tendency to ignore the very large measure of fundamental 
agreement as to ends which is common to all parties ; and to 
concentrate upon the bitter differences which have revealed 
themselves regarding the particular means by which these ends 
may be achieved. 

The much-criticised complexities of the new Government 
of India Act are the inevitable result of an attempt to formu- 
late legally the inter-relation between three principal ideas : 
a federal structure for India as a whole; the institution of 
Responsible Government of a Parliamentary type in the 
Federal Centre ; and the preservation of Local Autonomy 
in the federating units. Corresponding with these three ideas 
are the three parties to the new Constitution: Great Britain, 
British India, and the Indian States. It is surely no mere 
coincidence that in the protracted discussions which gave 
birth to the new Constitution, each of the three collaborating 
parties should have laid stress upon one in particular of the 
co-ordinated ideas. From the first it is the British Govern- 
ment which has been concerned to lay the greatest stress upon 
the federal conception. The reasons for this ate obvious. 
The experience of the British in India has shown conclusively 
that the co-ordination of All-India interests by a Government 
at once sufficiently strong and sufficiently representative to 
hold the country together is a prime essential of India’s 
advance to full participation in the Commonwealth concep- 
tion. British India, on the other hand, preoccupied with its 
struggle for self-government, has throughout laid stress upon 
the necessity for Parliamentary responsibility in the Federal 
Centre. In the discussions turning round this conception, 
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British Indian claims received a powerful reinforcement from 
the decision of the third party, the Indian States, that they 
could not contemplate federation with a Central Government 
which was not of a Responsible Parliamentary type. Finally, 
the Indian States, as is only natural, have shown themselves 
deeply concerned with the preservation of real autonomy 
among the federating units. 

Again, on the great question which besets the framers of 
every federal constitution, namely, the division of power 
between the centre and the units, the three parties to the new 
plan have put forward slightly varying conceptions. The 
British Government has from the first been convinced of the 
necessity of securing ‘a strong Centre,’ even possibly at the 
expense of the federating units. British Indian opinion has 
been divided, mainly on communal lines. Hindu leaders 
throughout the Round Table Conference discussions pressed 
for the vesting of great authority in the Central institutions. 
For this there were several reasons. In the first place, it was 
felt that ultimate control over such vital matters as Defence, 
Finance, Foreign Relations and Communications should vest 
in a single Centre in which Hindu numerical preponderance 
would ensure Hindu influence sufficient to carry the 
Nationalist campaign to victory. Secondly, Hindu opinion 
has always been traditionally sensitive to the charge that India 
is a continent and not a country ; and there was wide appre- 
hension lest overmuch autonomy in the units would undo the 
centralising tendencies of British rule—tendencies which the 
Congress has itself utilised as the foundations of its claim to 
speak on behalf of all India. 

In contrast to Hindu opinion, Moslem opinion has always 
regarded the conception of a strong Federal Centre with 
doubt and apprehension. For, despite any concessions which 
can be made to the political importance of the Moslem com- 
munity by such devices as the Communal Award, the 
numerical disparity between Hindus and Moslems must 
remain so great as to give the Hindus an effective majority 
in the Central institutions. Thus the Indian Moslems, by the 
very circumstances in which they are placed, find themselves 
inevitably driven to support the claims of local units in the 
division of power with the Federal Centre. In taking up this 
attitude, their natural allies might well have been the Indian 
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States ; but, as we shall see, it was some considerable time 
before this fact was realised, and, even now, the alliance has 
scarcely emerged into the field of practical politics. 

It may be remarked in passing that the apprehensions 
which Hindu opinion has expressed regarding the dangers 
which Provincial autonomy might present to the continued 
existence of a strong Nationalist movement are by no means 
without foundation ; and if at the moment of writing there 
ate few signs that the influence of the Congress throughout 
the country has suffered by the dissipation of energies inevit- 
ably accompanying acceptance of office in the Provincial 
Governments, it is because effective steps have been taken to 
counteract the danger. Much has been written—and not 
without some justification—adversely concerning the. so- 
called ‘ Congress dictatorship,’ but the reasons for its existence 
are not always understood. In the judgment of Hindu 
Nationalist leaders, the delay which has ensued between the 
institution of Provincial autonomy and the completion of 
the Constitutional structure by the inauguration of Federation 
has made it necessary to institute definite machinery to counter- 
act the centrifugal tendencies developed by the absorption of 
Provincial Congress leaders in the local problems with which 
their new responsibilities oblige them to deal. The task 
which the Congress ‘ High Command ’ has set itself has been 
to control, by rigid application of party discipline, the policy 
of those Provincial Cabinets which are staffed by Congress 
adherents; to maintain at all costs the unity of the Hindu 
Nationalist movement, and to make the approval of the 
Working Committee of the Congress an essential element in 
the stability of each Provincial Government. These difficult 
tasks have not been accomplished without considerable 
friction. There have been loud complaints from Provincial 
Cabinets that their discretion in local affairs is being over- 
tidden. Indeed, certain actions of the ‘ High Command’ 
have been exceedingly ill-judged: witness the attempt to 
force Hindi upon Madras, a Dravidian-speaking province, 
and the arbitrary treatment of Dr. Khare when Premier of the 
Central Provinces—which was accompanied by a disingenuous 
attempt to lay the blame upon the Governor, who had behaved 
with entirely constitutional propriety. But despite these and 
other incidents, which have brought their punishment in 
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strong criticism from the Congress rank and file, it seems 
certain that if the activities of the Parliamentary Sub-com- 
mittee of the Congress had been less effective, the apprehen- 
sions expressed by Hindu opinion in the early discussions of 
the new Constitution would have been justified; and the 
driving force of the Congress, as the exponent of the most 
vocal and most highly organised section of the Indian 
Nationalist movement, being dissipated into purely local 
channels, would have been diverted from its principal, if self- 
constituted, task of acquiring complete control over the 
destinies of the country. 

This examination of sectional predilections affords a clue 
to much of what otherwise would be obscure in the develop- 
ment of opinion regarding the federal structure contemplated 
in the Government of India Act. It was perhaps inevitable, 
in view of the compromise nature of many of its provisions, 
that the Constitution shortly to be inaugurated should have 
few friends, except the British who framed it. Fortunately, 
perhaps, these friends are both staunch and powerful. Both 
Lord Zetland, as Secretary of State, and Lord Linlithgow, as 
Viceroy, have from time to time enunciated the determination 
of His Majesty’s Government to secure the inauguration of 
the federal structure as soon as circumstances may allow; 
and it is pretty clear from these pronouncements that ‘ circum- 
stances ’ in this instance has an administrative connotation. In 
other words, the delay which has supervened between the 
commencement of Provincial autonomy and the hitherto 
unachieved next step has been caused, not by any doubts or 
hesitations regarding the rightness of the step itself, but by 
the enormous mass of exploratory and preliminary work 
which needs be accomplished by the officials before the great 
change-over can be made. 

In a speech delivered towards the end of last year, Lord 
Linlithgow gave public expression to the faith of His 
Majesty’s Government in the scheme of federation envisaged 
in the Act. He stated that the consideration of dominant 
importance in the minds of the framers of the federal scheme 
was the unity of India. He displayed some concern lest the 
success of Provincial autonomy should lead to increasing 
manifestations of centrifugal tendencies which might mar the 
unity of the country ; and he laid particular stress upon the 
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necessity for this unity as the only means by which the 
stirrings of national consciousness could be given due 
expression. 

Lord Linlithgow’s insistence upon the function of 
federation in promoting the unity without uniformity upon 
which sound political progress in India has already rested 
was well timed, but a considerable volume of criticism was 
evoked by his plain announcement of the determination of 
His Majesty’s Government to institute, without amendment 
of the Act, the particular variety of federation laid down in 
1935. For this particular type of federation has found little 
support among organised opinion in India. Two exceptions 
to this statement are presented by the Hindu Mahasabha and 
the Indian Liberal Federation. The Hindu Mahasabha is in 
essence a teligious body, whose main object is the preserva- 
tion of the Hindu religion in its full orthodoxy. It is by no 
means divorced from political activities on communal lines, 
and has, moreover, interfered with greater zeal than discretion 
in the relations between Hindus and Moslems both in British 
India and in the Indian States. But in consequence of its 
teligious affiliations it has little sympathy with the reformist 
tendencies of the Left Wing sections of the Indian National 
Congress, and despite the respect which it holds for the 
personality and ideals of Mr. Gandhi, has not hesitated to 
differ from him upon important points connected with his 
programme for the removal of ‘ untouchability ’ among the 
depressed classes. The Mahasabha’s general concentration 
upon religious matters, and its prevailing anti-Moslem com- 
plexion, probably suffice to account for its general support of 
the federal structure outlined in the Government of India Act 
—a structure which, it doubtless considers, gives to the 
Hindus a guarantee of a substantial majority at the Centre. 

The other body which is prepared in the last resort to 
support the British Government in introducing the federal 
portions of the 1935 Act as they stand—though it advocates 
amendment in certain particulars—is the Indian Liberal 
Federation. The Indian Liberals, despite their individual 
brilliance, do not carry sufficient weight throughout the 
country as a whole to enable them effectively to combat 
Congress policies. There can be few political parties in the 
world which contain so high a proportion of men of individual 
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distinction and exceptional capacity as do the Indian Liberals ; 
but, despite their personal prestige, they count but little in 
comparison with the mass movements which the Congtess can 
command. From time to time, as when the Congress boy- 
cotted the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, the Indian Liberals 
have exercised a vety valuable directive force upon Indian 
history. It is possible that they may do so again, for, although 
they are derided by their Congress opponents as voices crying 
in the wilderness, the ‘ voices’ have in recent years had an 
uncomfortable habit of prophesying correctly, whether as 
against the British Government or as against the Congress 
Committees. The attitude of the Indian Liberal Federation at 
the present juncture shows all the signs of the clear-sighted 
realism generally characteristic of it. It is not pressing for 
any immediate amendment of the Government of India Act, 
but for the institution of such modifications, within the four 
corners of the Act, as would commend themselves to pro- 
gtessive Indian opinion. That much may be done by the 
interchange of assurances as to the use which will be made of 
the reserved powers, the special responsibilities, and the 
clauses dealing with commercial discrimination, has already 
been indicated by the experience of the working of the Pro- 
vincial Constitutions. On paper, as Nationalist opinion from 
the first pointed out, the Provincial Constitutions lay open to 
most serious criticism. Yet, in fact, when the new popular 
Governments took office in response to official assurances, it 
was apparent that the substance of power vested forthwith in 
the Cabihets. The Indian Liberal Federation has this 
analogy clearly in mind, and also realises that until the 
Federal Centre is inaugurated, its practical, as opposed to its 
theoretical, defects cannot be discovered ; and until they ate 
discovered they cannot be remedied. In addition to this, the 
Indian Liberal Federation has made it clear that it perceives 
another fundamental fact, namely, that the readiest way to 
remove the obstacles to popular control, which some sections 
of the Act create, is to acquire the power which other sections 
of the Act confer. 

With the exception of the Mahasabha and the Liberal 
Federation, neither of which can be reckoned as a tangible 
political offset to the immense weight on the other side, 
British Indian opinion, both Hindu and Moslem, is definitely 
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hostile to the scheme of federation as laid down in the Act. 
But the violence of the opposition to particular provisions of 
the Act has tended to vary from time to time, and no analysis 
of the present groupings of opinion in India will be intelli- 
gible which does not take some account of these alterations 
in stress. 

The Congress, in voicing its opposition to the federal 
scheme which now holds the field, claims to speak for the 
entire Indian Nationalist movement, Moslem as well as 
Hindu. But a significant development of the last two years 
has been an increase in membership of the Moslem League, 
largely guided by the forceful personality of Mr. Jinnah, and 
the strenuous insistence by this body that it alone represents 
Indian Moslem opinion. It may be doubted whether even 
to-day the total membership of the Moslem League exceeds 
in numbers the Moslem members of the Congress party ; but 
it is undeniable that the Congress as a whole is under pre- 
dominantly Hindu leadership, and its Moslem membership, 
though doubtless capable of exerting an influence where 
communal questions arise for consideration, is definitely 
subordinate to the Hindu majority. The claim of the Moslem 
League to emphasise the typically Moslem point of view is 
not therefore offset by the more representative character of 
the Congress organisation. The division of opinion, typical 
of the Hindu and the Moslem point of view, upon such ques- 
tions as the relative allocation of power between the Centre 
and the units, has already been explained ; but prior to the 
institution of Provincial autonomy, both Hindu and Moslem 
exponents of Indian Nationalism found much in common to 
attack in the federal portions of the Government of India Act. 

The main indictment brought by Hindus and Moslems 
alike against the Constitution as set out in the 1935 Act may 
be summed up in the statement that from their point of view 
it appeared undemocratic. They objected to the safeguards 
with which Provincial autonomy was hedged ; they objected 
to the division of functions between reserved and transferred 
powers in the Central Government, and they objected to the 
weighted representation of the Indian States both in the 
Upper and Lower Federal Houses. In addition to which the 
Left and Socialist wings of the Congress, under the leadership 
of Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru and Mr. M. N. Roy, attacked the 
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new Constitution on the more radical ground that it had been 
imposed by Britain and was not Indian-made. Mr. Nehru 
and his supporters are still in a minority in the Congress, and, 
despite his personal prestige, the Right Wing has tended to 
discount his sweeping condemnation in favour of their own 
more detailed criticisms. Nevertheless, the Congress ‘ High 
Command ’ went so far with him—and for the matter of that, 
still go so far with him—that they are emphatic in holding 
that the Central institutions provided by the Act are wholly 
unacceptable. Mr. Bose, last year’s Congress President, 
stated that if there were any question of the Congress accepting 
office in an unamended Constitution, he would resign his 
position in order to head the opposition. His re-election 
this year as President, as against the ‘ Right Wing’ candidate 
favoured by Mr. Gandhi, has been a blow to Mr. Gandhi’s 
prestige: and indicates some reaction, among the rank-and- 
file of the Congressmen, against the dictatorial policy of the 
‘High Command’ as well as against their ‘Right Wing’ 
tendencies. At the moment, the working unity of the 
Congress appears in some danger. 

Prior to the institution of Provincial autonomy, both Hindu 
and Moslem opinion found, as we have seen, many objections to 
the new Constitution. But even at this stage their opposition 
was based upon differing grounds. An illustration of this is 
provided by the reasons cited by Hindus and Moslems 
respectively to justify their opposition to the participation of 
the Indian States in the federal legislatures. The Hindus 
disliked the representation of the States primarily because 
the choice of representatives vested in ‘autocratic’ rulers. 
The Moslems, on the other hand, in their opposition to part- 
netship with the Indian States, were animated primarily by 
communal considerations. Since the majority of States are 
ruled by Hindu Princes, the Moslems expressed the fear that 
the representation of the States in the Central Legislature 
would still further increase the Hindu predominance in that 
body, and the suggestion was from time to time put forward 
that the association of the Indian States with the new Con- 
stitution would be unremittingly opposed by Moslems unless 
the States were in a position to guarantee that one-third of 
their representatives would be adherents of Islam. 

It is important to recognise that the growing divergence 
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between Hindu and Moslem opinion, which is now so painful 
a feature of public life in India, is in large measure an unex- 
pected by-product of the successful working of Provincial 
autonomy. For an appreciable period there was a prospect 
that the Congress and the Moslem League might make 
common cause and draw together in an alliance to put pres- 
sure upon the British ; first, with the object of securing what 
was called ‘ real responsibility ’ at the Centre ; and, secondly, 
for the exclusion of the Indian States’ representatives and the 
remodelling of federation on a purely British Indian basis. 
But when the Provincial elections took place, and Congress 
secured an absolute majority in five Provinces, and found 
itself the largest single party in two others, the focus of 
opinion, both Hindu and Moslem, began to alter. As a result 
of the instability of non-Congress Ministries in two further 
Provinces, Congress was in virtual control in the course of the 
year 1938 in nine out of eleven Provinces, leaving only Bengal 
and the Punjab as specifically Moslem-ruled units. Lively 
apprehensions were excited among the Moslems, and the 
Moslem League began to assume a more militant attitude. In 
the middle of 1938 the Executive Council of the Moslem 
League announced that the Congress Party represented only 
Hindus, and that the League was the sole organisation which 
could speak for Moslems. It presented an ultimatum to Con- 
gtess, demanding that all matters concerning Moslems should 
be left in its own hands, and that all Congress activities in- 
volving Moslems should be carried on only with the consent 
of the League. Moslem rights and practices were not to be 
interfered with; the use of Urdu was not to be curtailed ; 
the Communal Award was to be honestly accepted by the 
Congress, and statutory enactments were to guarantee 
vatious other claims of the Moslem community. Only on 
these conditions would the League make a working alliance 
with the Congtess. Somewhat naturally it was impossible 
for Congress to accept these demands. To recognise the 
Moslem League as the only organisation which could speak 
for Moslems would be tantamount to an acknowledgment that 
the Congress was a purely Hindu organisation. This, of 
course, would stultify the Congress claim, so often reiterated, 
to speak for the Indian Nationalist movement as a whole. 
Again, to recognise the Moslem League as the authoritative 
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exponent of Indian Moslem views would entail the virtual 
abandonment of the numerous Moslem supporters of the 
Congress, whose loyalty to Nationalist ideals, as set forth by 
that body, had hitherto prevented them from joining the 
Moslem League. 

The negotiations between the Moslem League and the 
Congress thereupon broke down, and relations between the 
two bodies have since been very strained. The Moslem 
League has redoubled its activities and has increased its 
membership. It has vigorously espoused the cause of Moslem 
minorities in Provinces ruled by Congress Governments, and 
has not hesitated to denounce any instance which it can 
discover of alleged differentiation to the disadvantage of 
members of the community. It is particularly critical of what 
it calls the ‘ Fascist’ and ‘undemocratic’ character of the 
Congress ‘ High Command,’ and, with the traditional leaning 
towards unit-autonomy which we have noticed as charac- 
teristic of Moslem opinion, it has vigorously denounced as 
oppressive, dictatorial and unjustifiable the attempts of the 
Parliamentary Sub-committee of the Congress to ensure that 
Provincial Congress Governments do not depart from the 
broad lines of All-India Congress policies. It has even 
threatened to turn against the Congress one of Congress’ 
most favoured weapons by initiating campaigns of passive 
resistance against the Governments of Hindu-ruled Provinces 
and States. This threat has already succeeded in terminating 
Hindu passive resistance—which has been widely condemned 
—in the excellently administered State of Hyderabad. 

Indeed, the genuine alarm now characteristic of Moslem 
opinion in India has gone further. There is talk of an attempt 
to draw the predominantly Moslem Provinces together into 
an organisation which shall be distinct from the rest of India. 
One proposal envisages a confederation of the Moslem Pro- 
vinces, with its own organisation at the top, which would 
subsequently be prepared to negotiate with the (assumed) 
predominantly Hindu federation of the rest of India. An- 
other scheme goes further, and would attempt to translate 
into terms of reality the old Islamic dream of Pakistan—a 
federation, extending beyond the confines of India, of the 
Moslem States of the Middle East. It is not clear at the 
moment of writing how far these projects are taken seriously, 
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even by those who enunciate them ; but the very fact that they 
ate being publicly put forward testifies to the degree of alarm 
and uncertainty which prevails in the minds of many Moslem 
leaders in India. 

The developing antagonism between the Congress and 
the Moslem League has had important consequences for the 
regimentation of Indian opinion. Congress has had to give 
up, for the present at least, any hope of enlisting organised 
Moslem opinion as its ally in the conquest of further fields 
for popular administration in the Central Government. 
Indeed, it now seems clear that such sections of Moslem 
opinion as are controlled by the Moslem League must be 
reckoned, for the present at any tate, among the strongest 
opponents of Congress policy. This is a serious matter 
for the Congress ‘High Command.’ At the moment 
there is very little effective political opposition to the Con- 
gtess throughout India. The opposition in the Provincial 
Legislatures is largely an opposition of groups and classes, 
and were the Congress Ministries to be defeated, there would, 
in the majority of the Provinces where they are in power, be a 
teal difficulty in securing a stable government. But should the 
forces antagonistic to Congress policy and Congress ideals 
be given a solid nucleus round which to rally, such as might 
be provided by a strongly organised Moslem League, the 
position might become very different. The danger has 
become mote acute with the approach of federation. 

It is no derogation from the political acumen of many Con- 
gtess leaders to remark that, although they continue to protest 
with great vehemence that they and their followers will never 
accept office under a Federal Constitution such as is envisaged 
by the Act, they nevertheless proceed to form their long-term 
plans on the assumption that something like this type of 
federation will materialise, and that, when it does, they must be 
ready to take advantage of it in a thoroughly practical manner. 
There can be little doubt that, despite protestations to the 
contrary, the experience which the Congress has undergone 
in the control of Provincial Governments has exerted a very 
marked effect upon the approach to the Constitution as a 
whole. On the face of it the structure of the Provincial 
Governments looked extremely unpromising from the 
Nationalist standpoint. Yet the discretionary powers of the 
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Governors ; the meticulous reservations ; the safeguards for 
the minority communities ; all the elaborate machinery for 
obviating breakdowns which bulks so largely in the relative 
sections of the Act—these have proved to be for the most 
part exactly what those who designed them hoped that they 
would turn out to be, namely, unused weapons relegated to 
an armoury as provision for an emergency which may never 
arise. The actual day-by-day working of the Provincial Con- 
stitutions has satisfied the Congress that, whatever constitu- 
tional theory may have to say, the substance of real power 
vests with the popular representatives. For this reason the 
attitude of the Congress leaders towards the federal sections 
of the Act has undergone a certain modification, although 
the election of Mr. Bose must be taken to show that this 
process has not yet greatly affected the attitude of the rank- 
and-file. 

But it is important at this stage to remember that no very 
precise parallel is to be drawn between Provincial and Central 
conditions. Congress opinion points out that in the Pro- 
vincial Constitutions there is no Upper House which shares 
the power of the purse with the Lower House; that there 
are no reserved subjects in the Provinces ; that no subject in 
the Provincial range, corresponding in importance to railways 
ot currency and exchange, is handed over to outside autho- 
rities like the Federal Railway Board or the Reserve Bank of 
India ; that the provisions for financial stability which figure 
prominently in the Central Constitution do not appear in the 
Provincial Constitutions; and that in the Provinces both 
Houses of the Legislature, where they exist, are directly 
elected. There can be little doubt that these distinctions 
have been drawn with perfect honesty, although Congress is 
probably concerned to dispel the comfortable belief that 
because it consented to accept office, after delays, 
hesitations, and wranglings, in the Provincial Governments, 
therefore its ultimate acceptance of office in the Federal 
Constitution laid down by the Act may also be considered 
inevitable. 


(To be concluded.) 


L. F. Ruspsroox WIL.iaMs. 





THE SITUATION IN SPAIN 


Amonc the many characteristics which distinguish General 
Franco’s movement from Fascism and Nazism, his method. 
of winning power is perhaps the outstanding one. Hitler 
and Mussolini rose to power on the crest of a violent mass 
movement, with little or no physical resistance on the part 
of their adversaries. As against this political conquest of 
power by. the Fascist dictators, Franco has come to the top 
by military means as leader of an atmy, conquering the country 
against tremendous mass resistance in a long drawn-out civil 
wat. If the demagogic appeal of a leader to the masses is an 
essential element of Fascism, then Franco’s régime is certainly 
not Fascist. He acquired power with little talking and much 
fighting ; they with an enormous amount of talking and 
practically no fighting at all. 

This military method of solving political problems 
seemed, however, to involve serious political difficulties. 
As a tesult of the civil war it was estimated Franco at the 
decisive moment would find the masses united, not behind 
him, but against him. The rising of the army found a real 
and enthusiastic mass backing only in Morocco and in a few 
small and thinly populated regions such as Navarre, where 
Carlist influence predominated. The Fadange, the Fascist 
patty proper, consisted at the moment of the rising of not 
more than a small nucleus of younger officers, university 
students and similar elements, many of them dashing and 
well-meaning, but uninfluential and inexperienced. It has 
since been swamped by hundreds of thousands of recruits 
of dubious sincerity and forced into a formal merging with 
the Carlists at the bid of Franco. The real forces behind 
Franco were not the masses but the classes, the army, the 
Church, the aristocracy, the police and civil service, the 
Guardia. The masses were, to a very large extent, on the 
other side, bombed, machine-gunned and executed. How 
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would Franco rule these, his former enemies, after his 
victory ? 

There is little doubt that in the outcome he will find this 
task easier than it appeared at any time during the war. For 
there is little doubt that the way in which the Republican 
régime collapsed in the end has ruined the validity of its ideals 
in the eyes of large masses. The last act of the tragedy was 
doubtless due to sheer hunger and to the material superiority 
of the Franco army. Yet material defeat is not everything. 
The really great ideals in history have invariably lived through 
many defeats without perishing. It is legitimate to doubt, 
however, whether any of the groups on the Spanish Left will 
survive the shock of disaster. Their negative record is too 
great, their constructive achievement too insignificant, their 
final collapse was too sudden and shattering. It would be 
disastrous if the undoubted material superiority of Franco’s 
army were now made an excuse for not looking these 
unpleasant facts in the face. 

The fate of the Left is due to two main causes : to national 
and to class antagonisms. Under the first heading fall the 
difficulties of Basques and Catalans with the central Govern- 
ment; under the second the interminable rifts between 
Anarchists, Communists and Liberals. Let us take the 
national problem first. 

Among the Republican forces, the Basques, to every- 
body’s surprise, have undoubtedly the best record; 
surprisingly because nobody would have expected a vety 
stubborn resistance on the part of a national movement which 
was only just emerging—Basque, like Irish and Hebrew, has 
been largely artificially revived during the last two decades— 
and at the bid of a party such as the Basque autonomists who, 
before 1936, were regarded as belonging much more to the 
Right than to the Left. Yet the Basques offered resistance 
no less heroic than Madrid, and with this difference, that they 
had no International Brigades to help them. ‘The fact is 
that Basque nationalism aims much less at the independence 
of a linguistic community than at a well-defined social ideal. 
The Basques went to war because they stood for conservative 
democracy and for a co-operative ideal in the face of military 
dictatorship ; they would have gone to war with the other 
side had they been threatened with an Anarchist rising. 
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But they never lost sight of the fact that their aims differed 
essentially from those of other sections of the Left, and they 
regarded themselves not as subordinates to a central Govern- 
ment, but as allies of other political movements. When the 
last stretch of Basque territory had been conquered the 
remnants of the Basque army capitulated, refusing to defend 
Socialist Asturias. As likely as not their heroic defence and 
their cohesion to the last moment will leave a mark upon the 
history of their little country, but one of local importance 
only. 

Catalonia represented the opposite case. There 
nationalism fostered constant jealousies between the Catalan 
and the central Government with the result that Catalonia 
decidedly refused to pull her full weight in the struggle. 
One of the reasons for this entirely negative attitude was the 
absence of a common ideal uniting all classes of the population. 
Catalonia has always been the chosen ground for the class 
struggle in Spain, with the result that Catalonia, while 
unwilling to contribute her share to the common struggle, 
was at the same time paralysed within her own borders. 
Here lies the root of the failure to develop a strong armaments 
industry, an inexcusable omission which contributed to the 
final disaster. The insufficient output of munitions, in its 
turn, affected disastrously the food situation, because funds 
went to the buying of armaments which might have gone to 
the importation of food. While the Anarchists were playing 
at social revolution during the first half of the war, the 
Catalan Government, during its second half, was constantly 
on the look-out for opportunities of a separate peace with 
Franco. In the end essential positions proved to be unforti- 
fied and those troops which seriously defended Catalonia 
during the last weeks were almost wholly non-Catalan. 
The surrender of Barcelona, the traditional centre of Spanish 
Leftism, without a fight is in itself a major disaster for the 
Left. Without a strong mass movement in Barcelona the 
Left can never have any chance in Spain. And the political 
forces of Barcelona have been wrecked for a long time, as 
much at least from within as from without. 

At the moment of writing the fate of the central zone is 
not yet decided. Madrid, with a small proletariat, little 
class struggle, a Liberal tradition of long standing, and 
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imbued with the proud Castilian spirit of militancy, will 
remain unforgotten. But Madrid, a purely administrative 
and intellectual centre, with no industry, and the surrounding 
countryside a real desert, cannot have any political strength 
of its own, unless representative of other sections of the 
country. 

Thus it is the hour of the Nationalists not only in the 
physical and military, but equally in a political sense. The 
masses who fought against them may not receive them with 
enthusiasm, but will tolerate them rather with acquiescence 
than with subdued hostility. The Nationalists have now a 
real chance of ruling the country. The problem is: how 
will they use this chance ? 

The first and main question naturally is: of what nature 
is their movement ? Are they Fascists? Do they represent 
the extreme wing of political Catholicity ? Is their movement 
merely a covering for a military dictatorship, one of the many 
traditional Spanish promunciamentos? It is not an abstract 
problem of political sociology. A correct forecast of political 
developments in Spain depends on a correct answer. 

The propaganda on both sides is agreed to describe the 
Franco camp as ‘Fascist.’ Yet, in these times, if Communists 
and Nazis agree upon some point the chances ate that it is 
just the contrary of the actual position. The Nationalist 
camp acknowledges General Franco as the supreme leader 
and recognises only one party, the unified Falange nacional— 
tradicionalista. ‘The trade unions have been subordinated to 
the administration, the Press has been more or less transformed 
into an obedient mouthpiece of official propaganda, But 
here the analogy ends. General Franco, as already said, is 
not a political leader, but a successful general; the party, 
not his personal following, but a combination of the political 
groups backing the army. Here lies the crux. The Nazi 
formula is ‘the party rules the State’ (including the army). 
The formula of Nationalist Spain would be: the army rules 
the State (including the party). This is no small difference. 
Political systems are best defined by their origins. Franco 
Spain originated in the rising of the army. 

It is from this fact that spring the crucial problems of the 
Franco régime, totally different in kind from those of any 
Fascist country. Here is a military dictatorship which 
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during the war has evolved a rough and ready military 
administration, but gradually, faced with broader problems, 
had step by step to extend its hold over civilian life. Hence 
two problems: first, to find the civilian elements apt to 
transform the rule of an army in revolt into a stable political 
system; and second, to make the army itself, the original 
master of Nationalist Spain, comply with the inevitable 
limitation of its functions. It is the second problem which 
so far has constantly come to the surface, because the army 
holds the immediate material attributes of coercion. A 
Fascist leader, once he has successfully caught the imagination 
of the masses, can hardly have serious competitors within 
his own party. A general, and especially a Spanish general, 
heading a promunciamento, is apt to be regarded by his 
colleagues as only a primus inter paros. Franco has had lots 
of trouble with various commanders, especially with General 
Queipo de Llano in the south. These personal rivalries, so 
characteristically Spanish in their strange lack of co-ordination 
within the army (contrasted with excessive esprit de corps as 
against all civilians), may at any time become politically 
significant as exponents of various political conceptions and 
groups. 

It is true that the term ‘ political group’ in the ordinary 
sense of the word does not apply in Franco Spain. Not only 
has the formation of political parties been formally prohibited, 
but, and this is more important, there are no mass movements 
likely to disagree and to divide. It is not any rift within the 
mass following of the official party which Franco has to fear. 
For it is not the masses who in his camp ate vocal and articu- 
late. His real backing, strength and problem consist in the 
old established orders, whose authority and cohesion has not 
been shattered in Spain as in other countries by a century 
of Liberalism and democracy. Spain, with the exception of 
Catalonia, Valencia and the Basque country, remains half 
medieval and half feudal. It is full of independent forces 
never fully subdued to the State. If Spain were ever to 
become Fascist it would have to make a clean sweep of all 
these forces of the past. That the Franco movement would 
never do, however much some elements in the Nationalist 
camp may want to do it. 

The army itself is one of these traditional orders. The 
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Church and the higher and lower aristocracy are no weaker 
than the army itself. And an eventual restoration of the 
monarchy would add one more corporate body to the three 
already existing. 

It is only the geographical distance between Germany 
and Spain which has allowed Spanish prelates to co-operate 
with German Nazis without any very serious hitch. The 
Spanish Church can brook the foreign Fascists as allies, 
preferring naturally the Italian version of Fascism to the 
German one. But never could the proud Church of Spain, 
used to laying down the law to kings, put up with a totalitarian 
régime in Spain itself. These incompatibilities will become 
clearer after victory. ‘The Church herself claims, and claims 
successfully, the right to decide in matters of faith and morals. 
The Spanish Church has always claimed schools for herself. 
One essential measure for every Fascist régime would have 


to be the nationalisation of the schools. The Church did, 


and again wants to supetvise literature according to the rules 
of the Index congregation. It could not submit to a propa- 
ganda ministry. Besides, the Church, while constituting a 
solid block in matters of doctrine, is split up into a secular 
and regular clergy, the latter consisting of various orders, 
some of them, such as the Jesuits, extremely powerful and 
with strong international ties. A Gieichschaltung of the 
Spanish Church is inconceivable. A compromise after the 
Italian model is unlikely. ‘The Spanish Church wants to rule. 

The landed aristocracy represents a different problem, 
but a no less serious one. First of all the magnates, especially 
in the south, are still de facto feudal lords, who control the 
political administration through a system of local bosses, the 
Caziques. To break the economic and political power of 
these local rulers would need no less than a social revolution. 
Yet in a way the problem is urgent. Many of the generals 
and the modern-minded young vanguard of the Nationalist 
movement want to transform Spain into a strong imperialistic 
power. It could never be done on the basis of the wretched- 
ness and illiteracy prevailing in more than two-thirds of Spain 
owing to the existence of /atifundia. It is for this reason that 
many Nationalists, especially of the younger generation, are 
sincere partisans of an agrarian reform. But such a reform, 
in regions of dry farming with a peasantry owning neither 
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ploughs nor cows, and with no experience in the management 
of a real farm, needs not only tremendous capital investment 
but a long period of mass education. Besides, it is bound to 
meet solid resistance of vested interests. The Nationalists 
here are up against the same problem at which the Republicans 
failed. 

The Church, the aristocracy, and the more conservative 
section of the army might be much strengthened by a restora- 
tion of the monarchy, and this mainly owing to the agreement 
reached by the two hitherto hostile monarchist groups, the 
Carlists and the Alphonsists. ‘The Alphonsists have resigned 
their belief in a constitutional monarchy. The Carlists, or 
at least the majority of them, seem to have put up with a 
pretender of the Alphonsist line. Thus the conservative 
forces, hitherto split, are now apt to act as one solid block. 

If Spain were left to herself, a restoration, and the more or 
less complete victory of the Conservative over the Fascist 


forces, would therefore be a fairly safe forecast. But the fact 
is that Spain is not left to herself, and that not always for those 
reasons which are most strongly emphasised. Franco will 
probably zot need Italian garrisons to keep the country in 
subjection. In this respect the collapse of the Left from 
within has done his job. And Nationalism, in so far as it is 
primarily the desire of getting rid of foreign interference, 
will not become inoperative on that score. The internal 
difficulties within the Nationalist camp are perhaps more 
serious, but must not be overrated. The Fascist element 
among the Nationalists is naturally weaker than the Con- 
servative one, and might completely collapse without foreign 
support were it not for one special reason: Spain’s inter- 
national aims. The Spanish Church, it is true, has always 
been more preoccupied with the desire of keeping heretical 
influences out of Spain than with the task of imperial expan- 
sion, and the Carlists have carried this attitude to the degree 
of aiming at a sort of Japanese seclusion. But the army was 
always strongly imperialist, and this is the point where the 
most conservative officers agree with the most extreme and 
revolutionary young men of the Falange. Moreover, on this 
point the aristocracy -has always been with the army. On 
the economic side it is a remarkable fact that Spain, and 
especially Catalonia, is a capital exporting country. 
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The tradition of the Spanish army has always been 
pro-German and anti-French. Anti-British feeling, too, has 
always played a patt in those circles where imperialism 
predominates. And whether Spain dreams of reconquering 
Bearn and the Roussillon, muses over the possibilities of 
expansion in Morocco and in West Africa in general, or plans 
the pacific penetration of Spanish America, it is always the 
democratic Powers it meets as its natural antagonists. A 
Conservative Spain intent upon reconstruction within its own 
borders might easily keep friendship both with the Axis and 
with the democratic Powers. An imperialist Spain hardly 
can. It may have to put up with much more foreign inter- 
ference within its own borders than a modestly Conservative 
Spain might have to do. But, in exchange, it can struggle 
after the alluring reward of a sort of sub-empire under the Axis 
Powers, with no limits to its aspirations. Imperial dreams 
have always exerted a tremendous attraction upon the tradi- 
tional rulers of Castille. After the defeat of 1898, J. Costa, 
the great reformer, challenged his countrymen ‘to lock the 
tomb of the Cid with three keys and go and learn from 
Europe,’ but the advice has not been heeded. Simple 
reconstruction appears to many as the drab business of 
despicable merchants. And imperialism constitutes the only 
firm link between Fascist Italy and Germany and Nationalist 
Spain. It is an essential link. 

As it is, therefore, the forces of Fascism and Conservatism 
seem to be nicely balanced. In addition to exhaustion, this 
balance of forces is apt, for the time being, to work for the 
maintenance of the status quo, in other words of the personal 
tule of General Franco. He is as yet the best common 
denominator of forces which it might be difficult to keep 
united in any other form. There may be a restoration, and 
there may at the same time be formal steps towards Fascism. 
But at present it is very doubtful whether either the one or the 
other can be more than formal. The real destiny of Spain 
will work itself out very gradually, and not at first in the 
open. The final issue will depend not so much on forces 
working inside Spain as on those forces which, in the inter- 
national arena, are preparing for a decision. 


F, BorKENAU. 





GERMANY’S COLONIAL CLAIMS: A 
BRITISH VIEW 


IpEALIsM and realism alike demand that Great Britain shall 
refuse to traffic in African populations and African territories. 
First of the many strong arguments against surrender to 
Getmany’s strident claims to Colonies must be that of the 
welfare of the inhabitants, African, European and Indian, 
who would be greatly prejudiced by being brought under 
German administration, and whom we cannot honourably 
sacrifice in any such transaction. A few British publicists— 
none of whom has lived under German Colonial rule—busily 
propagate the idea that it was and would still be on a par 
with that of this country. My experience in East Africa 
certainly contradicted such comfortable theories, and there 
is a great volume of authoritative testimony, German no less 
than British, to support the view that German Colonial 
administration left so much to be desired that it would be 
nothing short of a crime to transfer to it once more millions 
of Africans who have now been under British, French or 
Belgian rule for approximately as long as their countries 
were under effective German administration ; in the last two 
decades they have enjoyed a freedom and an expanding 
experience of local self-government of which it would be 
callous in the extreme to deprive them. Though my task 
is to depict the grave strategic dangers of the return of 
Germany to Africa, humanitarian objections need to be 
tegistered before attempting to deal with another vital 
factor: the dictates of self-preservation justify a British 
refusal to countenance the German pretensions, and the same 
policy is demanded by our trusteeship for the wellbeing of 
the inhabitants of the territories which Germany covets. 
How urgent is the need to awaken attention to the grave 
risks entailed in the proposals of some schools of thought 
favourable to German ambitions is illustrated by the fact 
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that even men prominently associated with African develop- 
ment have argued: ‘We can give Togoland and the 
Cameroons to Hitler without jeopardising British safety.’ 
That is an untenable proposition. 

If peace is one and indivisible, so must be resistance to 
German Colonial claims. Give way in regard to one territory, 
and you have capitulated in regard to them all ; for how can 
it be contended that it is morally justifiable to retain 
Tanganyika Territory if the Nazi claim—to my mind a purely 
cynical one of bluff and bluster—has been admitted in respect 
of, say, the Cameroons ? 

Strategically, it would be a great crime against the Empire, 
against France, and against the free nations of the world to 
allow the Swastika to be raised in either East or West Africa. 
There is much loose talk about the re-establishment of 
Germany in her former Protectorates under ‘ guarantees,’ 
but I have never yet seen a definition of adequate safeguards, 
or met anyone who could explain how they would be enforced 
—or, indeed, anyone who professes a conviction that Germany 
could be trusted not to utilise African bases for military, naval 
and aerial purposes. 

The grant of African territory to Germany would forthwith 
bring German militarism to Africa, and those who suggest 
that peace in Europe could and should be purchased by the 
cession of areas in Africa, are really asking that the sacrifice 
should be borne in the first instance by the populations which 
would exchange the freedom of British institutions for the 
harshness of totalitarianism, and, in the second place, that all 
States within striking distance of such German zones should 
add to their annual budgets enormous sums for their own 
defence, and still know that they would be in mortal danger. 
A great deal is written to-day about the perils of soil erosion : 
give Germany any foothold in Africa and she will begin to 
erode British, French, Belgian and Portuguese security. 

To simplify matters, let us assume that Germany is 
permitted to re-hoist her flag in the Cameroons. Duala 
would at once become a fortified naval base, in which would 
be stationed ocean-going submarines and other commerce- 
raiding craft, including, say, one or more of the latest German 
diesel-engined battleships, which are recognised by our own 
naval authorities to have been built for commerce-raiding, 
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have a cruising range of 10,000 miles, and speeds of between 
26 and 30 knots. The Reich has five such battleships—one 
brought into commission only a few weeks ago—whereas 
we have only three of similar speeds, and they are all much 
less modern than their German counterparts. Since they 
could obviously not be spared for duty in West African 
waters, the Germans would start with an enormous advantage 
at the outbreak of war. 

Immense damage was done to British shipping in 1914 
until the few scattered German cruisers opetating from distant 
bases were sunk. ‘That toll of havoc would be magnified 
many-fold by these much more formidable vessels and by 
modern submarines, and on account of the serious shrinkage 
of our mercantile marine we are far less able to stand the loss 
than we were twenty-five years ago. Prompt institution of 
the convoy system, far from reducing the hazards, would 
actually magnify them in the waters in which these swift 
battleships of the Deutschland, Scharnhorst and Gneisenau classes 
were at large, for with their 11-inch guns and high speeds 
they could without risk to themselves easily sink both the 
convoying and the convoyed vessels. 

The destructive capacity of these commetce-destroyers is 
to-day circumscribed by the need to return to German 
harbours for fuel, provisions, overhaul and docking; if, 
however, refuelling facilities were once made available in 
African territory under the German flag, their offensive power 
would be enormously intensified. So overwhelming is the 
danger, indeed, that Vice-Admiral C. V. Usborne, writing 
recently of the effects upon naval defence of the transfer of 
Colonies to Germany, and dealing only with this question of 
capital ships, arrived at the conclusion that, after taking into 
account the assistance which France might give, ‘the naval 
balance could not be restored without new expenditure (by 
Great Britain) running into hundreds of millions of pounds.’ 
Yet certain politicians and publicists, and many ill-informed 
but well-intentioned members of the general public, light- 
heartedly recommend the readmission of Germany to Africa ! 

It has long seemed evident that the Anglo-German Naval 
Agreements of 1935 and 1937—to which Herr Hitler has so 
often pointed as evidence of his pacific intentions—would 
be denounced if any Colony were granted to Germany, for 
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she would then plead the need for new tonnage with which to 
defend such distant territory. By the 1935 Agreement she 
undertook to restrict her naval tonnage to 35 pet cent. of 
that of Great Britain, and that same ratio was accepted 
generally for each category of warships, though there was a 
clause entitling Germany to equality of tonnage with the 
British Empire in respect of submarines ; while holding out 
for that right of parity, Germany gave an undertaking not to 
exceed 45 per cent. of the British tonnage unless in her opinion 
changed circumstances made an increase necessary, and in 
such an event to discuss the subject with Great Britain. 
Now, on the pretext that Russia has concentrated on sub- 
marines, and perhaps because the stiffening of British opinion 
as a result of Nazi persecution of the Jews has persuaded 
Herr Hitler and his entourage that there is no present hope of 
success in the campaign for Colonies, Germany has announced 
her intention to construct more under-water craft, though she 
already possesses seventy-two (and Italy seventy) against 
Great Britain’s sixty-nine built, building and authorised. 

The German submarine tonnage is 31,000 and the British 
74,000, and it was at first persuasively hinted that the Reich 
desired only a 10 per cent. increase in the form of ten new 
vessels, but that pretence was soon discarded. Thirty-three 
of her submarines, with a displacement of 250 tons, are classed 
as coastal craft, but that inoffensive description clearly 
discounts their capabilities, for some of them have visited 
Spain and Portugal, and are known to have carried out 
exercises in the neighbourhood of the Canary Islands—in 
other words, on the direct route from Europe to the Cape 
and at the western extremity of the Mediterranean. Then 
there are twenty-four so-called sea-going submarines in the 
soo-ton class, and fifteen ocean-going U-boats of 740 tons 
displacement. If the extra 43,000 tons now claimed were 
devoted to the present ocean-going category, fifty-seven more 
boats would be added to the submarine fleet, or eighty-five 
more if the sea-going type were preferred. In practice the 
extra tonnage will almost certainly be divided among the 
different classes, and the result may very well be that Germany 
will in time have a submarine fleet of considerably more than 
twice the number of ships possessed by Great Britain. 

Submarines, however, do not fight submarines, and so 
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none but the gullible will be misled by the excuse that Germany 
is reluctantly driven to action by the wickedness of Russia. 
Is it surprising that informed opinion should interpret the 
German decision as the first move in a challenge to that naval 
supremacy which is the first condition of British survival ? 
Is it rash to conclude that the objective is to reinforce Ger- 
many’s ability to menace the sea communications of other 
Powers, particularly of Great Britain, France and the United 
States >—which, incidentally, must be immediately com- 
mitted to a large expenditure for a corresponding increase in 
destroyers, escort vessels and patrol craft. 

A very significant fact is that the controlled German 
Press has emphasised that the strengthened fleet—to which 
two more ‘A’ class, 10,000-ton, 8-inch-gun cruisers ate 
likewise to be added, in addition to three such cruisers now 
building and due to be completed in 1939-1940—would 
‘ensure the security of the German Lebensraum,’ a term of most 
convenient elasticity, used at times to mean Greater Germany, 
on other occasions to designate the south-eastern European 
territories which Germany covets, and quite often to embrace 
the former German Colonies. 

The British Press, on the other hand, has almost ignored 
two facts of the deepest significance, namely, that during the 
ctisis of September German submarines were identified in 
the South Atlantic, and that more than thirty Italian 
submarines were known to be off the Somali coast and in the 
Red Sea, making the approach to the Suez Canal a death-trap 
and threatening all shipping on the Indian Ocean. Thus, 
even with present territorial dispositions, arrangements were 
made for a renewal of that maritime barbarity which brought 
the United States into the last war, and which at one time 
brought Great Britain to the verge of famine. 

If an adequate U-boat fleet were based on a new German 
West Aftica, incalculable damage could and would be done to 
shipping bound between the Cape and Europe and South 
America and Europe, two highly important sea routes for the 
provisioning of Great Britain and France. 

Again, the French West African Colonies are a reservoir 
from which France counts on drawing a great volume of 
man-power in dire emergency. The transfer of those troops, 
already threatened by the German submarine bases known to 
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exist in the Canaries, could be made most hazardous, perhaps 
impossible, if a neighbouring stretch of coast were in German 
hands. The cession of Togoland and the Cameroons, which 
would carry the projection of the Berlin-Rome-Libya Axis 
to the Atlantic, would encourage Germany to engage in new 
naval schemes and to build up great African armies as a 
counterpoise to the Colonial forces of France, which sets 
upon her African citizens a military value seldom recognised 
in this country, but not overlooked by the Dictator States, 
Whereas the metropolitan army of France is 300,000 men on 
a peace footing, the peace establishment of her Colonial forces 
is 260,000 men, and their strength would be quadrupled soon 
after the outbreak of war. To immobilise those reinforce- 
ments would be the task of the Italian Navy operating in the 
Mediterranean, and of German naval vessels in West African 
waters. 

The Great Powers have to-day ocean-going submarines 
with a cruising speed on the surface of 9 knots, ability to 
travel submerged for about eighty miles at 4 knots, a radius 
of between 15,000 and 18,000 miles, and the capacity to stay 
at sea without relief for as long as four months. 

From the Cameroons—which I take because it is the 
farthest removed of the West African territories from the 
ocean highways, and therefore least favourable to the plans 
I am about to postulate—to Pernambuco on the coast of 
Brazil is under 3,000 miles, so, even assuming that traffic 
from Asia, Australia and South and East Africa had been 
diverted as far west as the Brazilian coast, under-water craft 
from Duala or other convenient West African lairs could 
make the journey across the South Atlantic and back and still 
have an operating efficiency of from 9,000 to 12,000 miles. 
It has also to be borne in mind that while the range of 
submarines has been so greatly extended since the last war, 
the vulnerability of merchantmen has not been reduced. 

It is approximately 4,000 miles from Tanganyika Territory, 
formerly German East Africa, to Singapore, and the great 
British naval base in the Far East would thus be well within 
range of action of German craft if any British Government 
permitted Germany to regain a hold on the East African 
coast. (Japan is about the same distance from Singapore, 
but her striking power has been brought much nearer by the 
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wat in China, which has established her on the mainland 
opposite Hong Kong ; thus it has been made feasible for her 
modern aircraft to bomb Singapore, which is still more 
setiously threatened by the occupation of the island of 
Hainan.) 

The contingency of the development of a German naval 
base or bases in West Africa has not gone unnoticed in the 
United States of America, whose own Atlantic Fleet is based 
on Norfolk, Virginia, some 2,600 miles from the mouth of the 
Amazon. So long as the Atlantic Ocean has been controlled 
by the British Navy—that of America being employed chiefly 
in the Pacific—no fears have been felt, but the possibility of 
British capitulation to German Colonial clamour has aroused 
the feeling that, as a direct consequence, the Monroe Doctrine 
might one day be challenged. Americans are not likely to 
forget that Germany is already strongly entrenched in Brazil, 
where 1,000,000 men of German race are settled, that Germany 
has been allowed considerable scope in Brazil for development 
and organisation, and that trade relations have grown rapidly 
between that State and Germany. 

To take aircraft, the leading Powers have in service to-day 
bombers which, flying at 200 miles an hour or more, and 
carrying at least a ton of bombs, have a range of fully 3,000 
miles. Ignoring the important and easily reached harbours, 
towns and mines of West Africa, from the Cameroons to 
Mombasa, the only port of entry to Kenya and Uganda, or 
to the Sennar Dam, of such importance to the Sudan, is some 
1,750 miles ; to the copper mines of Northern Rhodesia and 
the Belgian Congo (tremendously important in war) the 
distance is well under 2,000 miles ; to the great gold mines 
of the Witwatersrand, 2,500 miles; to Beira, the ocean 
gateway to the Rhodesias and Nyasaland, rather less; to 
Delagoa Bay, Durban, Port Elizabeth or Cape Town, under 
the limit of 3,000 niies. In other words, given the willingness 
to sacrifice machines—but not necessarily their crews, who 
could take to their parachutes after performing the destructive 
duties assigned to them—it would be by no means impossible 
for modern aircraft operating from the Cameroons to destroy 
the vital ports, railways, bridges, dams and towns throughout 
the whole of East, Central and South Africa. The Union 
of South Africa, it is true, is building an excellent Air Force 
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for so young a Dominion, but its efficiency, and even its great 
expansion, could not prevent determined men from reaching 
targets the destruction of which would for long periods 
paralyse the transport, and therefore the whole co-operation, 
of virile communities which, if not so hindered, could be 
counted upon to make a valuable contribution in time of 
war. 

The objectives given as examples would be from eight to 
fifteen hours’ flight in good weather from the supposed 
aerodromes in the Cameroons, and the enemy plan would 
obviously be to descend as low as possible with the first 
streak of dawn for the dual purpose of escaping the unwelcome 
attentions of any defence and of giving the bomb-droppers 
the maximum prospect of success. For raids upon the great 
hatbours of East and South Africa, the Germans could 
traverse the continent by flying-boats during the night, 
alight some miles at sea in the Indian Ocean, take to the air 
again before dawn, and, with engines shut off, power-dive 
on their objectives at daybreak without warning. Aircraft 
are developing wonderfully—as was strikingly shown at the 
end of last year when a British bomber formation flew some 
7,000 miles non-stop—and within a few years flights more 
difficult than those indicated above will have become common- 
place. It has also to be remembered that by reducing the 
bomb load the flying range can be considerably augmented ; 
the general policy would doubtless be so to regulate the load 
as to enable the machines to return. 

If Tanganyika Territory reverted to Germany, the above 
distances would shrink markedly. Mombasa and Nairobi 
could be reached in less than half an hour from German 
aerodromes, the Copperbelt of Northern Rhodesia in a couple 
of hours, Beira in about five hours, and Durban in ten. 
Thus, by suitably reducing the bomb load, even that last 
objective could be attacked without having to count on the 
loss of the machine. 

Another consideration is that even to-day Italian bombers 
operating from Ethiopia and Libya could do a great deal of 
damage to vital points, including the Suez Canal, Alexandria, 
Cairo, Mombasa, and the Kenya and Uganda Railways. 

What of the réle of aircraft as destroyers of sea-borne 
ttade ?, Admiral Gladisch, writing recently in the organ of 
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the German Admiralty, said: ‘As soon as the enemy was 
compelled to adopt the convoy system, merchant shipping 
would become a legitimate object for attack, and thus a 
campaign by aircraft could be conducted without infringing 
international law.’ He visualised the air arm as paralysing 
the economic system of an enemy by the destruction of 
harbours, dockyards, arsenals and fuel depots. 

Colonel E. J. Carter, an officer of the Royal Tank Corps 
from its creation, later responsible for initiating the first 
cross-country formation of such machines in Egypt, and now 
a settler in East Africa, has recently emphasised the military 
dangers of extension of the Berlin-Rome Axis wid Libya to 
Ethiopia and Tanganyika. Whereas the Italian troops in 
Libya could be readily reinforced in war, it would be extremely 
difficult to bring help to Egypt, since the Mediterranean 
would be closed by submarines to British troop transport. 
Yet the Valley of the Nile would be controlled by the force 
victorious in actions in the western desert. Tanganyika, if 
testored to Germany, would become the southern flank of 
the Axis, and the Dictator partnership would then control 
an unbroken line from the Baltic to the Indian Ocean, except 
for the intervening territories of the Sudan, Uganda and 
Kenya, which could easily be mastered, for the last two 
territories would find themselves between the German 
hammer of Tanganyika and the Italian anvil of Ethiopia— 
where Italy maintains a military force of some 100,000 
Europeans and almost as large a number of Africans. In 
this way, and by sweeping clear the Indian Ocean and 
jeopardising the Cape route, the Axis Powers would cut into 
two inert halves the British Empire and the trade on which 
it lives, 

F. S. JoEtson. 
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THE FRENCH MILITARY PROBLEM 


THE position of France, at the western extremity of the 
European continent, entails the defence of land and sea 
frontiers which, though not equally exposed, are still con- 
siderable in relation to the extent of herterritory. In addition, 
the integrity of her possessions in North Africa, and their 
communications with the Mother country, must be preserved, 
and the remaining colonies also need to be defended. The 
French, therefore, have to deal with a complex military problem 
which requires considerable forces on land, at sea and in the 
air. 

From the end of the Great War until 1934, while conform. 
ing to changes of circumstance and to the trend of inter- 
national policies, France always assumed the financial burden 
of maintaining her armed forces in the three domains of land, 
sea and air, at such a pitch of efficiency that she could face 
any contingency likely to arise. But during this period the 
problem presented itself in a comparatively simple form. 
Germany was, in effect, the only country to be considered— 
for the first period of Franco-Italian tension was never really 
acute—and Germany had not yet openly rearmed. 

Since 1934 a series of events, following upon one another 
in rapid succession, has placed France in a new and more 
difficult position. In order to cope with a progressive 
aggravation of the international position} France has been 
compelled to put forth very considerable military efforts. 
This could not have been done by improvisation ; and when, 
in the near future, these efforts are brought to fruition, a great 
deal will be due to the laborious and often unrecognised 
preparations made in the years which followed upon the war. 
They were made, despite adverse currents of opinion, and 
they need to be explained if any clear account is to be given of 
military developments in France and of the present state of 
the military problems which are the subject of this article. 
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THE Post-wAR PERIOD 


On the morrow of the war, France commanded great 
military power and her security appeared to be amply assured 
for a long time to come by reason of her occupation, together 
with her Allies, of the left bank of the Rhine. In deference 
to the system of armament limitation, military establishments 
were adapted accordingly, and the period of compulsory 
military service was reduced, on April 1st, 1923, to eighteen 
months, and again, on March 31st, 1928, to one year. 

The introduction of short-period service, and, in 1930, 
the evacuation of the Rhineland before the due date, had the 
effect of increasing the expenditure on national defence and 
of hastening the completion of a fortified barrier, close up 
to our north-eastern frontier, designed to protect the great 
industries in frontier districts and to mask the mobilisation 
of the nation in arms. The result was that the expenditure 
sanctioned for national defence between 1919 and 1934 has 
been estimated at about 137,000,000,000 and 870,000,000 
francs. ‘The money was mainly applied, in the three domains 
of land, sea and air, to the purposes which may now be 
described. 

The land army had a double task to fulfil. It had to 
serve as an unfailing reservoir for the forces engaged in 
operations abroad, and it had to adapt itself progressively to 
short-term service by preparing the mobilisation of the 
national army, of which, from now onwards, it was itself to 
be no more than the nucleus and the shield. The long series 
of campaigns by which complete pacification has been achieved 
in the Levant and in Morocco provided the younger genera- 
tions of our effectives with a training which makes of them, 
together with the veterans of the 1914-1918 war, the flower 
of our army. 

To compensate for a reduction in numbers, increased 
attention has been paid to quality, to the improvement of 
infantry armaments, and to motorisation and mechanisation. 
In this way the characteristic conception of ‘ French tanks’ 
came gtadually to be established. But the masterpiece of 
this period was the design and construction of the Maginot- 
Painlevé line. The idea goes back to the first days after the 
war, and between 1919 and 1927 it gave rise to a number of 
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detailed schemes and to various controversies about the 
extent of the line and its essential constitution. 

In 1928 concrete experiments began which resulted, 
finally, between 1930 and 1933, in the construction of fortified 
areas in the Notd (Raismes—Mormal), at Metz and on the 
Lauter, besides defensive works along the Rhine and on the 
Alpine frontier. _ 

As early as 1934 the prolongation of the north-eastern 
fortifications was envisaged, in the neighbourhood of 
Rohrbach, Montmédy, Maubeuge and Condé; and, in 
addition, the first draft plans were begun for the fortification 
of Southern Tunisia. 

From 1935 onwatds, the execution of these previous 
designs was actively pursued and a new extension of the 
northern fortifications was planned, from Maulde to the sea, 
and, eastwards, in Alsace and the Jura. 

The extent of the fortified areas constructed from 1930 
to 1933 was 80 kilometres in the Lauter districts, 120 kilo- 
metres around Metz, 30 to 40 kilometres (discontinuously) 
in the Nord, and 150 kilometres for the defence of the Rhine. 
These various fortified areas are now linked by field works, 
and it may be said that from the Jura to the North Sea we 
have a really continuous line of fortifications. The organisa- 
tion of these positions has now been completed, and they are 
in a fit state to meet any attack. , 

The Navy used up its fleet in the course of the 1914-1918 
war, and it had not been possible to replace units in time of 
wat. At the Washington Conference of 1922 France ranked 
fourth, together with Italy, among the Naval Powers. The 
disappointment felt by the French Navy at that time was 
great, but did not prevent its vitality from finding expression 
in the reconstitution, to begin with, of its lighter craft, by 
dogged and silent work. In 1924 the representatives of the 
French Government in London refused to accept a revision 
of the Washington percentages as regards ships of the line, 
and in 1932 it was decided to proceed with the renewal of 
out line-of-battle fleet. 

Until 1928, aviation was covered by the Ministries of 
War and Marine, so that up to that date a maximum of 
co-operation was assured. In 1928 the Air Army came into 
existence. It developed rapidly, but its theories regarding 
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the use of the Air Arm and its decisive réle gave rise to 
difficulties which subsequently caused the organisation of 
the High Command to become a very acute question 
indeed. 

In the course of the post-war years, the conception of a 
‘totalitarian war,’ which came to be accepted by everyone, 
was made the subject of comprehensive studies, but the 
organisation of the nation in war-time was scarcely begun, 
and practical progress was delayed for a long time, which 
only came to an end when, in 1935, a period of unprecedented 
crisis began. 

THE PERIOD OF CRISIS 


From 1935 onwards, events acquired a momentum which 
nobody in France could have foreseen. 

In 1935 compulsory military service was re-introduced 
in Germany. The German professional army was soon to 
be transformed into a national army with large effectives—a 
transformaticn which had long been prepared. Some 
French conceptions, favouring the creation of a motorised 
and mechanised force consisting chiefly of professional 
soldiers, and designed to keep our possible enemies in check, 
ceased to be tenable in their original form. Such a force 
would no longer have been sufficient by itself. 

In 1936 the re-occupation of the left bank of the Rhine 
brought the enemy into contact with the Maginot line, which 
just at that time—as we flattered ourselves—was on the point 
of being completed. This not only facilitated a sudden 
assault, but also increased, to an appreciable extent, the risks 
of a successful surprise attack from the air, which the rapid 
development of German aviation portends. 

In 1937 the Abyssinian affair provided the occasion for 
an Italo-German rapprochement which paved the way to 
1938. In the course of this year the Anschluss and the 
annexation of the Sudeten territories entirely changed, to 
our disadvantage, the situation in Central Europe and 
disturbed the balance of power. 

In face of German rearmament and the Italo-German 
tapprochement, the necessary counter-measures ate being 
taken. Already, in 1935, it had been decided, as confirmed 
by the passing of a law dated March 11th, 1936, to return to 
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a two yeats’ period of service for the period of the ‘lean 
years,’ that is, until October rst, 1939. 

In each domain, on land, by sea and in the air, vigorous 
action is to be taken, and the expenditure voted for national 
defence during the period, including the Budget for 1939, 
amounts to about 116,000,000,000 and 600,000,000 francs, 

The land army, as mentioned above, has completed and 
extended the Maginot line, in view of the possibilities of a 
sudden assault. Particular provision has had to be made for 
the permanent occupation of that line, and the difficulties 
which it occasioned, from the point of view of the effectives, 
have been solved as they arose, with the help of a temporary 
increase in the period of military service. 

In the light of the somewhat fragmentary evidence 
provided by the Spanish war regarding the use of modern 
weapons, and particularly of anti-tank and anti-aircraft 
devices, fresh equipment has been perfected. Our system 
of tanks, based upon weight of armour, has proved to be the 
only one which gives results in a pitched battle, and it repre- 
sents a decided technical advance upon the German and 
Italian material which has been seen in use on the side of the 
Spanish nationalists. 

As regards the Navy, great efforts have been successfully 
made. Already, in 1932, it had been decided to build two 
battle cruisers of 25,000 tons apiece, which are now in 
service. In 1935 it was decided to build two more, of 
35,000 tons, and still more recently two ships of the line of 
35,000 tons have been added. 

In the Air army there has been a series of plans, but a 
faulty conception, combined with bad organisation in the 
French auxiliary air services, left us, in 1938, in a relatively 
weak position which is in course of being remedied. The 
expenditure voted for the Air arm in 1939 amounts to 
more than 11,500,000,000 francs out of the 40,000,000,000 
assigned in all to national defence. 

Finally, the passing of a law, in July 1938, for the ‘ organi- 
sation of the nation in time of war,’ has provided the 
opportunity for dealing with a great number of problems 
hitherto left in suspense, particularly the organisation of 
a War Cabinet of the High Command, and of ‘ passive 
defence.’ 
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THE PRESENT PosITION AND FururE Prospects 


The annexation of Austria, and especially that of the 
Sudeten territories, has profoundly modified the situation in 
Central Europe. The incorporation in the Reich of the 
Sudeten territories was, indeed, no more than an exploitation 
of the unprecedented success achieved by realising the 
Anschluss without striking a blow. The system of the 
Little Entente, patiently built up by France, was thrown out 
of gear at one stroke, and it would seem that the economic 
influence of the Reich must be expected to extend rapidly. 
over Czechoslovakia, now deprived of her industrial districts, 
and over Hungary, which is an immense granary. There 
may be greater difficulties in the way of the formation, on 
the instigation of Germany, of an independent Ukraine, 
which wouid encroach alike upon the U.S.S.R., Poland, 
Roumania and Slovakia. 

Poland and Hungary, supported by Italy, have attempted 
to obtain a common frontier in Slovakia, which might have 
become a barrier to the eastward extension of German 
influence. The attempt has apparently failed, but the 
difference between the German and Italian points of view on 
this question does not seem to have affected the solidity of the 
Axis. The Mediterranean and colonial claims of Italy have, 
in fact, been supported by the Reich. 

Now that the liquidation of the Spanish question may 
give rise to fresh international complications, the Fihrer 
appears as holding in his hands the destinies of Europe. He 
is variously supposed to be meditating an eastward extension 
of his successes or an early descent upon the West in order to 
take advantage of a favourable situation. It is not unrea- 
sonable to suppose that, even if he should first assure himself 
in the East of those resources in grain and oil which the Reich 
would need in time of war, he will eventually round upon 
France, which remains the one element of continental resist- 
ance, and attempt to bring her to her knees by every means 
that the Axis can command. What do these means amount 


to at the present time ? 


As regards land forces, the Reich, whose population has 
tisen from 65,000,000 to 80,000,000 inhabitants, now has 
a peace-time army of more than 900,000 men. Considerable 
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efforts have been made to provide this army with up-to-date 
material and equipment, and to accumulate the stocks required 
for mobilised units. The Rheinmetall and Krupp factories 
are working three eight-hour shifts in order to make full use 
of their plant. The Skoda factories, though on Czechoslovak 
territory, will shortly pass, for practical purposes, under the 
control of the Reich and will enable production to be increased 
still further. Moreover, in order to have her hands free in 
the East, or in the South, Germany has, since last spring, 
accelerated the preparation of defensive positions extending 
from the Dutch frontier mear Aix-la-Chapelle to Basle, 
These positions are believed to have been organised in great 
depth and to include thousands of concrete earthworks. 

The German peace-time army is still tending to increase, 
and will probably equal the effectives of the Imperial Army 
which, in 1914, comprised fifty divisions, some of which could 
be duplicated on mobilisation. Italy, who cannot face a 
long war with her own resources alone, has formed a land 
army, equipped, as far as possible, with modern material 
and trained with a view to rapid and concentrated action. 
In September 1918 it comprised forty divisions at home and 
six divisions in Libya. It may accordingly be estimated that 
the combined forces of the Axis might succeed in launching 
against France, at the very outset, a mass of 150 divisions. 

Communications are assured between the Reich and 
Italy directly by way of the Brenner; between Italy and 
Africa they requite a sea passage of only a few hours and 
cannot in practice be cut, for the naval forces of Italy and the 
Reich are formidable and are being rapidly increased. The 
tonnage of ships in service and under age on July 1st, 1938, 
amounted for the Italian fleet to about 393,000 tons and for 
the German fleet to about 135,000. The building of ships 
of the line, now actively proceeding, will enable the Italian 
Navy to muster, by January rst, 1943, four cruisers of 35,000 
tons apiece, and the German fleet will comprise, at the same 
date, a minimum of two of 26,000 tons and two of 35,000 tons. 
In addition, the Italian fleet, which now contains a hundred 
submarines, will probably have 140 afloat in 1941 and would 
thus constitute a very real danger, in time of war, to the 
security of navigation in the Mediterranean. 

As regards air forces, it is more difficult to make an 
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accurate estimate, but they are certainly considerable. What 
is mote important is the output capacity of German factories, 
which have been able to produce at the rate of a thousand 
aeroplanes a month since September 1938. In these citcum- 
stances it seems likely that the effective size of the Axis air 
fleets will be limited rather by the difficulty of training pilots 
capable of handling fighting aeroplanes which fly at 
soo kilometres an hour. 

France, as we have seen, has been preparing ever since 
1935 to meet eventualities which have become more and more 
disturbing. If France were attacked by the forces of the. 
Rome-Berlin axis on all fronts, which extend from the North 
Sea to the confines of Tunisia, one may suppose that Holland, 
Belgium and Switzerland would side with her, provided that 
their frontiers were also threatened. We have made a short 
inventory of the Axis forces; but what are the resources, 
allthings considered, which France could instantly command ? 

As regards the land army her peace-time effectives amount 
to a total of about 600,000 men at home and overseas, 
including both French and native troops. This total will 
be increased by about 100,000 by a Bill to continue, beyond 
the ‘lean years,’ the system of two years’ military service. 
With these effectives it will be possible to maintain in peace 
time, at home and in North Africa, a number of larger ot 
smaller units detailed for the continuous occupation of the 
permanent fortifications. Further, it should be possible to 
ptepare for a war-time army to take the field in sufficient 
strength to guarantee an effective defence of our frontiers. 
But there seems to be no prospect of exceeding the figures 
given above. 

Any lengthening of the period of compulsory service in 
France would lead to an equivalent increase of military 
obligations by the Axis Powers. The disparity which now 
exists would still remain, but the cost of maintaining an armed 
peace, which already bears heavily upon our people, would 
be increased. 

Thanks to the fortifications with which she has had the 
wisdom to protect herself, France is in a position to face 
any attack and to safeguard the integrity of her domains. 
Her battle fleet, which amounted to about 514,000 tons on 
July 1st, 1938, and which is highly trained, is able to ensure 
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freedom of communications with North Africa. Great efforts 
are at the present moment being made to improve the state 
of territorial defence in the air, and of aviation generally, 
These efforts will be continued without relaxation, and the 
renewal of plant in war industries is also being undertaken, 
with a view to increasing output. 

France has already incurred and covered defence 
expenditure amounting to :— 


143,85 7,000,000 francs on the land army from 1919 to 
1937- 

43,444,000,000 francs on the navy from 1919 to 1937. 

29,480,000,000 francs on the air force from 1929 to 
1937- 


Of, say, 216,781,000,000 francs in all. 

But the conclusion is unavoidable that, in view of the 
limits set by financial and industrial capacity, and by the 
numbers of her population, France will scarcely be able to 
do more in future than maintain the effort, without being in 
a position to increase it appreciably. 

Without being in the secret of whatever the masters of 
the Rome-Berlin axis may have in mind, one may suppose 
that their design—in the event of its not being possible to 
achieve success, once again, without the use of arms—is to 
crush their adversaries successively by employing, this time, 
all their fighting forces. 

In the event of France being exposed alone, at the outset 
of a sudden conflict, to an assault of the Rome~Betlin axis 
designed, by concentration of force, to bring about a swift 
decision, it would not portend well for subsequent operations 
if she were deliberately committed to the wastage of a defen- 
sive war, in which the best of her resources might be used up 
before the massive intervention of her possible allies. On 
the other hand, given her peculiar position, prompt aid, ona 
sufficient scale, brought to bear at the appropriate point, 
might enable her to achieve, within a relatively short time, 
a victorious conclusion of the conflict. This last point 
deserves consideration. 

GALLICUus. 


1 These amounts ate calculated without taking into account the successive 
devaluations of the franc. 
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THE DEFENCE OF HOLLAND 


THE anxiety with which the nations of Europe await the 
future is shared to the full by Holland. Long gone ate the 
days when neutrality could be enjoyed merely by proclama- 
tion. In a sombre world the Dutch, too, must arm, make 
formidable financial sacrifices, and exert steady vigilance if 
thev are to retain the peace and prosperity they so deservedly 
enjoy, and keep inviolate the frontiers of their highly civilised 
and cultured land. The reluctant distaste with which the 
average Englishman has forced himself to contemplate 
another great war as more than a remote possibility, and to 
accept as part of his life a multitude of warlike preparations 
makes him the more sympathetic to the Dutchman. 

In the rising turbulence of international relations the 
Dutch look southward to another small nation, whose 
situation in many ways resembles their own. In the years 
immediately following 1918 there was no love lost between 
Holland and Belgium. Flushed with victory and_ the 
annexation from Germany of Eupen and Malmédy, Belgium 
was not in an accommodating mood. Friction between the 
two countries arose on many points. The passing of two 
decades has produced profound modifications. A milestone 
was reached in the autumn of 1936 when King Leopold made 
his resounding declaration of neutrality: The Dutch are 
a canny race. Did Belgium really mean it ? Could the 
Belgian renunciation of military alliances be accepted as 
permanent ? For two years the Dutch pondered the question. 
The exigence of events in 1938 helped to hasten their decision. 
Austria,and Czechoslovakia crashed before their eyes, The 
gtowth in strength of France’s Maginot Line, and of similar 
fortifications along Belgium’s eastern borders, has meant a 
lessening of Dutch security. As a frontal attack upon 
France has become more unfruitful, in the estimate of the 
German General Staff, so has the idea of an invasion of 
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Holland, to turn the flank of the French armies, grown in 
attractiveness. It was time that the two partners in the 
Low Countries should know exactly where they stood with 
one another, and that any minor differences that still persisted, 
such as navigation rights for Belgian shipping on the lower 
reaches of the River Scheldt, and difficulties arising from 
the Flemish Separatist movement, should be cleared away 
while there was still time. 

At the end of November 1938 King Leopold went to 
The Hague on a State visit. He took with him his Prime 
Minister, M. Spaak. In an article published in Holland on 
the day of King Leopold’s arrival, Dr. Colijn, the Netherlands 
Prime Minister, wrote : 


This visit will do much to strengthen the solidarity and close 
co-operation of Holland and Belgium. As liberty-loving countries 
they will conduct a policy which has for its goal the preservation 
of their integrity. . . . We wish to see the ties uniting the two 


nations become even more binding. 


The ardent desire on the part of Holland to remain neutral 
to the last in thought and deed rules out any possibility of a 
formal pact being signed with Belgium for mutual defence. 
Not an alliance, but a steadily strengthening rapprochement 
is sought. Each country will retain full liberty of action. 
But, as a result of last year’s conversations in The Hague, 
it is agreed that should war break out in Western Europe, 
both Holland and Belgium would ‘ pursue identical policies 
and take simultaneous action.’ 

Holland’s determination to give no hostages to fortune, 
nor any excuse for complaint to even the touchiest of neigh- 
bours, is shown in her attitude towards possible violation of 
her frontiers by foreign troops. Holland refuses to commit 
herself on this question before she has to. It was declared in 
the Senate that the Netherlands Government reserved to itself 
the right of deciding whether foreign troops should be allowed 
passage across Dutch territory. Although in practice no 
Dutch Government would acquiesce to invasion, the question 
of what should be done if a foreign Power were to ask right of 
way to hurty to the help of a third party has been left open. 

This caution in international affairs is typical of the 
Dutch temperament. Epitomising that temperament at its 
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best, and enriching it with rare force of character and 
petceptiveness of mind, stands Dr. Hendrikus Colijn, the 
Prime Minister. Holland is fortunate that at so critical a 
period she has as her leader a statesman of his calibre. Of 
gteat physical strength and proven personal courage, Colijn 
possesses, moreover, shrewdness and circumspection 
inherited from peasant-farmer ancestors. But although 
liberally endowed with restraint, he has nothing of timidity 
in his make-up. He is a man of action. He despises drift 
and Jaissex faire. Basing his country’s policies on his own 
fat-seeing judgment, he unobtrusively started Dutch rearma-" 
ment four years ago. He speaks English well, and is a warm 
admirer of English culture and ways. He has said: ‘I 
consider Britain’s rearmament the best hope we have for 
peace, not only in Europe but all over the world.’ When 
he thinks and talks of a possible war, his calculations range 
not only over Europe, but to the East, where lie Holland’s 


tich overseas possessions. 

The main aim of an attack on Holland would be to cross 
her territory in the shortest time. Delay of only a few days 
would rob the attack of most of its value. In an age of 
airplanes and tanks, Holland will rely to a great extent on 
the classic defence which she used against the Spaniards in 
her fight for independence. The same element which has 
been her bitter enemy, held at bay with dykes, could be used 
asafriendin need. At the first alarm of invasion the waters 
would come sweeping in, and an attacker would find his 
troops and transport trapped in an inland sea. The latest 
indications are that Holland is about to extend her water 
defences along the eastern border. A new network of 
canals is to be started soon. The canals already in existence 
constitute a strong defence system. 

The Dutch first lines of defence are the rivers. These 
tun in such a way as to provide admirable positions for a 
defending force seeking to delay a south-westerly thrust into 
France. The entire frontier region is strongly protected 
with heavy artillery in concrete casemates, and small concrete 
‘strong points’ scattered in a broad belt, extending back 
deeply from the border. Over a year ago Dr. Colijn spoke 
of this as ‘a line of considerable strength.’ Behind it run 
the canals. The Dutch military authorities have made 
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arrangements by which every bridge, over even the smallest 
canal and most insignificant stream, could be blown up 
within the first few minutes of the outbreak of hostilities, 
These preparations are backed by a well-trained army of 
excellent spirit, whose numbers are being increased. The 
length of military training was extended recently from six 
to eleven months. At the same time the annual draft called 
to the colours was increased from 19,000 to 32,000. It is 
to be further increased to 42,000. 

Simultaneously every effort is being made to increase 
Holland’s air strength. Her domestic aircraft industry, 
although it includes factories of such international prestige 
and technical value as those of Fokker and Koolhoven, was 
not in position to supply the demand for both Holland and 
the East Indies when the rearmament drive got under way, 
Orders were placed in the United States of America for 
airplanes intended for the defence of the overseas empire. 
The domestic industry concentrated on home defence. At 
present the Dutch Air Force consists of about 600 machines, 
bombers and fighters, the majority of modern construction. 
Supplies of anti-aircraft guns, anti-tank guns, machine-guns 
and munitions are being quickly increased. Large orders 
for these and other weapons were placed in Central Europe 
and Sweden. Batteries of modern anti-aircraft guns are in 
position along the frontiers. 

Although the main Dutch plan of action would be to 
inflict as heavy losses as possible on an enemy, while keeping 
their own forces intact, and this would necessarily mean 
withdrawal in the face of what would undoubtedly be 
overwhelming numerical superiority, yet an invader would 
find every mile of his path stubbornly contested. According 
to Jonkheer W. Roell, who was until recently the Com- 
mandetr-in-Chief of the Dutch Field Army, Holland must 
on no account succumb to the temptation of adding to the 
number of ‘ Maginot Lines’ now in existence. Some Dutch 
experts have urged the construction of a massive line of 
underground fortresses, but the country has not sufficient 
man-power to garrison them. Jonkheer Roell favours what 
he describes as the ‘cement guerrilla warfare,’ the invader 
being harassed and distracted by a multitude of scattered 
* pill-boxes,’ and other small but powerful posts. 
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The Dutch Army would form a constant threat on the 
flank and rear of an invader intent on pushing his way 
through with the minimum of delay. Meanwhile the other 
nation, or nations, which automatically would become 
Holland’s allies, could utilise Dutch territory on which to 
form aerial bases. From these they could strike at the 
industrial towns of western Germany from comparatively 
short distances. The Dutch army, 500,000 strong on a war 
footing, and reaching a total, with all possible reserves, of 
about 1,680,000 men, would withstand the attack as long as 
possible in the border zones, and then retire to ‘ Stronghold 
Holland.’ This is the name given to a vast fortified zone, 
which has been built up to embrace most of the western part 
of the country. Comprising the greater part of Utrecht, a 
part of Guelderland and the whole of the North Holland 
and South Holland Provinces, it includes within its confines 
the cities of Amsterdam, The Hague, Haarlem, Dordrecht, 
Rotterdam and Delft. Not only does ‘ Stronghold Holland ’ 
possess a general system of flood protection, but inside it 
section after section can be independently flooded, making 
povsible a seties of defence actions. 

For use along her shallow and dangerous coasts Holland 
is preparing a fleet of motor-boats armed with machine-guns 
and torpedo tubes. These craft could play a valuable part 
in foiling attempts at landing hostile forces. They are easily 
operated, and develop very high speeds. An order for a 
further twenty powerful motor-boats has just been placed 
with an English firm. With this new fleet of ‘hornet 
craft’ for close-quarter work, while trusting to the British 
fleet to keep the North Sea defended, Holland keeps the 
bulk of her 60,000 tons of warships in the East Indies. 

An aggressor would not find Holland a very pleasant 
short-cut. Her citizen forces, imbued with dogged courage, 
fighting in defence of their soil, armed with modern weapons, 
protected by the encroaching sea, would give a good account 
of themselves against any adversaty. To the south there 
would be the army of Belgium, which, although not a formal 
ally, would be taking ‘ simultaneous action.’ The forces of 
these two small, but doughty, democratic States, acting in 
concert, might well play a memorable réle in a future 
European drama. 

René MacCott. 
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SIDELIGHTS ON NAZI GERMANY 


Wuat do the German ‘people’ really think about Nazi 
doctrines ? Are their minds and wills really so acquiescent 
in the policy of the ‘ Leader’ as the 99 per cent. votes in the 
various ‘ General Elections’ declare ? Do they reflect upon 
doctrines and resultant policy in such a critical way as we 
imagine most British electors do? Have they any capacity 
for political thinking at all? Does their Christianity mean 
enough to enable them to understand and withstand the 
attacks being made upon it? Do they relate the intensified 
anti-Semitism of to-day to the fundamental attack on Chris- 
tianity, or do they regard it merely as a fresh expression of 
traditional economic antagonisms ? If there is opposition, is 
it political or religious ? Can it make itself felt ? If the older 
generation is still sceptical about Nazi doctrines, how far is 
the rising one showing itself able to withstand the intensive 
propaganda and ‘ closed teaching ’ of their formative years ? 

Questions hard to answer, and unanswerable indeed 
through the sole authority of any one observer, however well 
versed in the essential knowledge of German history, literature 
and philosophy. One can only offer contributory evidence 
for a judgment. What follows here is the result of personal 
observations and experiences in the course of wide wanderings 
partly on foot, about the country south of the Main, and 
covering the two key centres of Nuremberg and Munich. 

It must be remembered that Naziism is characteristically 
born of the romantic South. Hitler brought his anti- 
Semitism from Austria. Munich saw the birth and organisa- 
tion of the ‘ Party.” The first Putsch was there. Herr 
Streicher of the Stérmer holds sway in Nuremberg. These 
places with historic Augsburg, Bamberg, Wirzburg, Rothen- 
burg and the rest claim to be the repositories of the true 
German spirit. 

It is quite a mistake to attribute Naziism to Prussianism. 
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Prussianism, indeed, had already won its victory over the 
South in Bismarck’s time. South German romanticism had 
then allied itself with Prussian realism to cast a characteristic 
glamour over the lust for power. The Great War confirmed 
the alliance. But Prussia, as represented by its Junkers, at 
first understood little of the new Romanticism of Paganism 
and anti-Semitism. Like some in Britain it accepted the 
common cant that proclaimed Hitler to be the heaven-sent 
shield against Bolshevism, and it naturally welcomed the 
prospect of a ‘ realist ’ military policy. But it was (and still is) 
shocked after it began to perceive the full pagan implications | 
of the new dynamism. For neither anti-Semitism nor the 
new paganism are in fact particularly congenial to the Junker 
mind. The Junker, for all his belief in material. force, is 
anxious to be called Christian. He exhibits the Lutheran 
capacity for separating his ideals of the next world from: his 
action in this one. But the ideals did set certain limits of 
decency on his action—even in the case of Bismarck. And 
racialism didn’t appeal to the Junker very much either. He 
was conscious of being a bit mixed himself, and some had 
even taken Bismarck’s advice and acquired a little Jewish 
blood—to quicken intelligence and bring a little of the 
wherewithal to withstand agricultural depressions. . . . Hence 
the various abortive attempts at resistance. Junkers were 
mixed up in the notorious affair of June 1934, that saw the 
murder of von Schleicher, von Bredow and von Kahr. 
Junkerdom has never forgiven that event. There has been 
a continued underground struggle, culminating in the wide- 
spread oppositions—almost amounting to mutiny—of 
Februaty and November 1938, when hundreds of officers 
were arrested or dismissed. But so far Southern romanticism 
has proved too much for Prussian ‘ realism.’ It is a strange 
turning of the tables. 

Anti-Semitism is, of course, fundamental to Naziism. 
It is not merely an attack on Jews on economic and racial 
grounds. It is an essential preliminary to the assault on the 
whole moral basis of Christian ideology. For the ‘new’ 
Germany must definitely reverse Christ’s decision to reject 
the devil’s offer of world power. 

The Stérmer recently displayed what purported to be a 
bird’s-eye view of Nuremberg, in which the oriental dome 
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the evi 
of the great Jewish synagogue was made to appear as dominat- more | 
ing the whole medieval town. This was a preliminary to by the 
the campaign for the destruction of the synagogue, now Middl 
accomplished. Curiously, when seen from Hans Sachs ‘Give 
Square, the dome had a rather aggressive dominating aspect, Wirt 
but if one climbed to the ramparts of the ‘ Burg,’ the castle more 
on its hill overlooking the city from the north, and got a view be rec 
of the whole town in true perspective, the synagogue was tions 
hardly noticeable, and the dominating feature was the towers have 
of the great church of St. Sebaldus. Now St. Sebaldus was And i 
the companion of St. Boniface, the Apostle to the Germans, roug! 
whose coming, according to Herr Rosenberg, announced the usual 
day of misfortune for the German people. So, though the wall ; 
accepted ‘slogan’ is still ‘ Die Juden sind unser Ungliick’ with 
(The Jews are our misfortune), the darker implications must altars 
sooner or later come to the front. St. Sebaldus’ towers scrib: 
may have to go the way of the dome with its Star of David. as th 
The thing crops up continually, sometimes in surprising to ne 
quarters. It was, for example, queerly epitomised in a little tryin 
Bavarian village within fifty miles of Nuremberg. The two Fis 
English visitors who had arrived on foot and were putting coule 
up in its solitary inn were invited in very friendly fashion to impt 
join the group of typical Bavarian peasants drinking the torn 
home-brewed beer there. Bavarian patois offers some stric 
difficulties—even the German visitor to Munich is offered a 7 
glossary of the vernacular !—but within ten minutes or ‘so prot 
it was being explained to one, with much earnestness, that tion 
Christ was not a Jew, but a Nordic upholding Nordic warrior sees 
ideals ; whilst the other was being asked by an equally earnest relig 
gospeller why the English and Germans (racially kin) did tion 
not join together—then they could conquer the world. tiva 
Deprecation of this unholy aim somewhat chilled the pro- Sur 
ceedings. Yet these people were, according to their lights, sinc 
pious Catholics. But there are signs that some are beginning whi 
to grasp the incongruities of the situation. to | 
It was not, of course, difficult to fan the flames of always late 
latent anti-Semitism amongst the peasants of Bavaria and seri 
Hesse. They knew the Jew only as the middleman who fav 
often exploited them unfairly—or they thought so. The uni 
crude appeals of the Sturmer, with its sweeping accusations are 


of immoral or bestial conduct, fell on fruitful ground. In 
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the event, however, the peasant is finding himself being even 
more exploited by the Government agents than evet he was 
by the Jew. He is inclined to echo that cty that in the 
Middle Ages followed periodical expulsions or repressions— 
‘Give us back our Jews!’ This is even more marked in 
Wiirttemberg and Baden, where the people have retained 
mote of the Liberalism of the French Revolution. (It will 
be recalled that Baden proved one of the toughest proposi- 
tions for the Reactionaries after 1848.) | Anti-Semitic notices 
have not been so prominent or frequent in those regions. 
And it was chiefly there that the anti-Catholic posters received 
tough handling. These have been most scurrilous, and were ~ 
usually affixed aggressively opposite the churches. (The 
wall in front of the Jesuit church at Heidelberg was plastered 
with them.) They asserted that Catholics had desecrated 
altars, chapels, pictures, and other sacred objects ‘in inde- 
scribable fashion,’ in order to throw suspicion on the Nazis 
as the perpetrators ! They appealed to the ‘ German people’ 
to note the matter, and observe how Catholic Bonzen were 
trying to sabotage the national unity, and frustrate the 
Fihrer’s efforts to save the culture of Europe. And one 
could read almost daily in the papers of quite long terms of 
imprisonment imposed on monks, priests and laity, who had 
torn down the posters in protest. Yet these posters were not 
strictly official. They were put up by the Party. 

A mote effective, and indeed, more Christian method of 
protest, of course, is to attend the churches. And congrega- 
tions ate in fact usually good—better than one sometimes 
sees in England !—so that optimists foreshadow a great 
teligious revival to follow the purging experiences of persecu- 
tion. The onlooker can only try, however, to measure the 
tival forces. There was an immense congregation one 
Sunday to hear a perfervid monk hold forth, with great 
sincerity and eloquence, on the essentials of Christian doctrine, 
whilst emphasising the dangers to them. And there is reason 
to believe that he was the one announced a couple of days 
later as having been arrested for preaching a ‘ seditious’ 
sermon. And meanwhile these same Sunday mornings are 
favourite occasions for demonstrations by drilled and 
uniformed gangs, wherein Jews, Catholics and Protestants 
are all equally held up to scorn as ‘ enemies of the people.’ 
Vor. CKXV—No. 745 m* 
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The demonstrators, on the other hand, announce themselves 
as the ‘political army of the Fuhrer,’ and ‘the basis’ 
whereon the State rests. And they cry Heil dem Fahbrer 
and Gott mach uns frei. But Freibeit in their ears does not 
mean what ‘Freedom’ means to us. It just means freedom 
for Germany to have her way with the weaker nations, 
The ‘ people,’ to whom this inspiring slogan is addressed, 
seem mostly, indeed, apathetic. Nobody dares, or thinks it 
worth while to make any counter-demonstration in public. 
But there is always a number of youths, and especially girls, 
who wave and cheer enthusiastically. The latter, needless 
to say, make a great display of ‘ blonde locks.’ There is 
said, indeed, to have been a remarkable increase in this 
Aryan feature amongst the Bavarians. It has even been 
caustically whispered that a Jewish firm supplies the hydrogen 
peroxide. But more seriously, one asks again, Which way 
is youth going ? One does hear of recusants from the Party— 
individuals whose idealism led them into it, and who have 
suffered disillusion, but cases are few apparently. Of course 
it takes a lot of pluck to be a recusant. 

The same thought crops up continually over the matter 
of "greetings. The older people almost invariahly responded 
gladly to the beautiful old South German one of Grass Gott. 
A few—the bolder ones—even took the initiative with it, 
and once, in a restaurant in Munich, some obvious young 
rebels seated at the same table, passed it to us with defiant 
meaning. But for the most part the young people respond 
almost aggressively with the incongruous Heéi/ Hitler. They 
make a slogan of it, and older people use it, too, when the 
young ate within earshot. One recalls one old peasant 
working in his field who apparently took us for Party members 
trying to catch him out with our Griss Gott. He retorted 
with his Hei/ Hitlr several times, and the breeze carried the 
unpleasant phrase after us as we passed on our way. 

But uneasiness and tension are characteristic and 
expressive of the growing schism. So much of the old 
comfortable joy of life has gone. It is positively rare to 
hear music in the cafés and parks, and when one does, spirit 
and quality are poor. This was especially true of the Viennese 
airs, popular after the Axschluss. They weren’t reminiscent 
of Vienna at all—not as she used to be. But perhaps, 
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unconsciously, they expressed her present plight. Of course 

the undoubted food shortage makes it harder to wear an air 

of gaiety. The ordinary tourist, indeed, staying at the big 

town hotels may not notice it much. But for the villages 

and private people the frequent lack of eggs, butter, milk, 

coffee, vegetables is serious, and must eventually affect 

physique. Meat is of poorer quality than it used to be, and . 
that is saying a good deal, and bread is decidedly nasty. 

People have to make up with soups and potatoes that fill but 

don’t nourish. The young can manage thus for a few years, 

and undoubtedly Naziism, by stopping loafing, and compelling 

various physical activities, or work, has done something to 

improve physique. Indeed, the time of youth is now so — 
occupied in Labour Camps or disciplined ‘ sports ’ that parents 
complain that they never see anything of their children. 
They certainly have little influence over the formation of 
their characters. And what leisure there is comes chiefly 
o’nights, when there is much rowdiness of an unpleasant 
kind, speaking plainly of the absence of any self-discipline. 
There is a true story of an English parson who, from a 
balcony overlooking a street, was waxing enthusiastic over 
the ‘ fine bearing ’ and ‘ hearty singing ’ of a band of youths 
and girls. ‘Do you know what they are singing ?’ asked 
his German friend. It was that delectable song with the 
refrain, “When the Jews’ blood flows from the knife... .’ 
And both physical fitness and suchlike ‘ lightheartedness ’ 
wear off after about twenty-five, when the unsuitable food 
and over-indulgence in beer begin to have their effect. It 
is still rare to see a fit-looking German much over thirty, 
and the slender middle-aged Englishman is still an object of 
secret envy, stirring the ever lurking inferiority complex. 
But certainly the German is not yet deprived of his beer. 
In the great Hofbraeukeller at Munich the petite bourgeoisie 
still congregate, seemingly all day long to drink strong dark 
beer in litre pots. You can only get the dark kind there, 
and not less than a litre at a time, as the Kellnerin informs you 
contemptuously if you ask for a ‘light’ or lesser quantity. 
Some seem to get through two or even three litres at a sitting, 
and sometimes husband and wife of the frugal kind share a 
mug, the wife taking an occasional sip between mouthfuls of 
bread and sausage. And watching them all one is reminded 
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by the spectacle of little groups of bustling uniformed men, 
or carefully shepherded bodies of sightseers, that the Hofbraeu 
has now another attraction for the good Nazi. Its meeting 
hall saw the birth (November 4th, 1921) of the S.A. men, 
The Communists tried to break up the meeting then, and the 
resultant fight (in which the Communists were worsted) led 
to the organisation of the drilled and uniformed stewards 
—the Brown Shirts. 

As distinct from the still flabby bourgeoisie, the ‘ workers ’*— 
that is those engaged on hard physical labour, such as road 
making—have a sullen air of being underfed and overworked. 
They get little beyond a single midday meal of soup, bread 
and potatoes. At the same time the traveller cannot but feel 
grateful that something has been done to remedy the extra- 
ordinarily backward condition of German roads. But a 
hardship for all is the poor quality of clothes. People joke 
about it, but with an uneasy air that announces again the 
stirrings of inferiority complex. At the same time peasants, 
innkeepers, labourers, are all eager to assert, but without 
conviction, that everything is well in the new Germany. 
And they ask embarrassing questions—to be answered with 
discretion—as to what England thinks of her. 

Discretion is always necessary because of those ubiquitous 
‘Party Members.’ Our first acquaintance with one was at 
the primitive inn in a little village in the Main Valley. Local 
inhabitants dropping in were friendly and communicative— 
up to a point. But there was one stolid round-headed 
gentleman who sat steadily drinking beer when we arrived 
(about 6 p.m.), and was still doing so when we went to bed. 
We noticed that our chance acquaintances kept a cautious 
eye upon him, and he an inscrutable one on them. Presently 
he announced that he wanted us to be introduced to him. 
He was the local Gawleiter (district party leader). He 
questioned us about England, expressing effusive friendship 
for her (according to orders !), and seemed disgruntled at out 
inability to express corresponding love for the ‘new’ 
Germany. Next day we had, by direction, gone off the 
beaten track, to a remote and unfrequented village about 
20 kilometres from Wirzburg. We were behind on our 
time-table, and were searching for an omnibus. Such 
services are still extremely rare in rural Germany, but you 
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may pick up a Reichspost motor-bus, running perhaps once 
or twice a day on three or more days of the week. Whilst 
making inquiries we suddenly came on a Lager or Labour 
Camp, contrived about an old ruined castle, and guarded by 
Brown Shirts, who regarded us suspiciously. However, 
nothing happened that night, the chief excitement apparently 
being caused by a request for butter to assist the corn coffee 
and sour bread. We had to wait till 9 p.m. for it, and 
carefully husbanded some forthe morning. There would bea 
post-bus leaving at 6.30a,m. At 6 a.m., as we came down to 
tackle some more ‘ corn coffee’ and bread with what was left 
of the butter, we were accosted by a police-sergeant, who 
bustled in with an air of threatening importance, He spoke 
no English, and could make nothing of our passports. 
There was a stream of questions. ‘ What were we doing ?’ 
“Why had we come?’ Then, with a specially knowing air : 
‘We had come to learn something about Germany ?’ ‘ What 
sort of things?’ Time was getting on. The coffee was 
getting cold . . . and soon there wouldn’t be even time to 
finish the precious butter. Still the questioning went on. 
‘What were we going to do?’ ‘ Had we really walked so 
far?” ‘ Were not our packs very heavy ?’ (He was obviously 
itching to examine them.) We answered smilingly, saying 
with respect to the last that one didn’t think anything of such 
feats in England. A crowd of gaping and grinning peasants 
was gathering, and feeling that a little display of firmness was 
necessary, we turned to our breakfast, and began to consume 
it with a detached air. More questions followed, to be 
answered between mouthfuls. The worthy official was 
obviously distracted between his zealous desire to make a 
scoop and a fear of exceeding his duty with troublesome 
foreigners. At last, exasperated perhaps by the. audible 
tittering of the crowd, he suddenly exclaimed: ‘Have you 
any weapons?’ Our smiling negative was echoed by a 
loud guffaw from the back of the crowd. The policeman 
looked round angrily, and then stamped away. But he saw 
us into the motot-bus, to catch which we had to abandon some 
of the precious butter. 

One gets a good deal of similar questioning by the way- 
side, especially when in out-of-the-way parts, as is no doubt 
to be expected. Out-of-the-way parts don’t seem to be the 
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thing anyhow. Passers-by, when asked for directions, always 
seemed concerned to send one to familiar places where they 
thought we ought to go rather than where we wanted to go. 
Rather characteristic. 

Munich, for all its Catholic tradition, is now significantly 
the real Mecca of Nazidom, a veritable symbol of the 
hegemony of the South over Junkerdom. Ardent Party 
members, as a reward for zealous service, receive free railway 
passes, and free admission to the theatres, the conventional 
sights—picture galleries, Residenz, Deutsches Museum. (The 
latter, by the way, has a characteristically different implication 
from our ‘ British’ Museum. It is always a German one, 
with exhibits devised by German hands and brains.) And, 
of course, they visit the Brown House and the little museum 
in the Sternecker Braeu. ‘The latter is the room where, in 
December 1919, the Party began to hold its meetings. There 
are original posters and notices, and the first cash-box—an 
old cigar-box. You may see the book with the signatures 
of Hitler, the seventh on the list, Goering and Goebbels, 
Each member had a number, but at first, pour encourager les 
autres, two oughts were added. ‘Thus 5 became 500, and his 
first recruit 501. The anti-Semitic origins of the whole 
movement are manifest. The original rubber stamp used 
to authenticate notices and other documents was in the form 
of a comic Jew’s head, of the coarse bloated kind such as 
Communist Russia still associates with ‘ capitalists.’ There 
was doubtless a double appeal—to anti-Semitic bourgeois, 
and anti-Capitalist proletariat. It inspired the addition of the 
fateful words National-Socialist to the original D.A.P. 
(Deutsche Arbeiter-Partei). We got into conversation here 
with an ardent young Brown Shirt from Mannheim having a 
free jaunt. He came up to us afterwards, whilst we were 
having ‘ coffee’ in the public part of the restaurant, in such a 
business-like way that we felt he must have been put on to 
us by the custodian of the Museum, a former organising 
secretary of the young Party. He told us that he had been a 
correspondent for the Fascist movement in England, and 
asked directly how that movement was progressing. Our 
lack of enthusiasm about it at once awoke or revived suspicion. 
Nazi mentality expects a favourable reply to its political 


questions, the truth being a subordinate consideration. He 
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suggested that lack of Fascist progress meant that England 
was becoming ‘ judified ’ (verjudert). ‘ Were not Simon and 
Eden obviously Jews ?’ The ‘ obviousness ’ is held to derive 
from the names, to which curious importance is attached. 
A certain publication solemnly announces the discovery of 
the Jewish origin of various prominent Britons by an examina- 
tion of their names. Thus Kitchener was originally Koch ; 
David Lloyd George, David Levi Loewit ; Balfour (Baal) ; 
Buchanan (Baruch Chanaan); Benn (Benjamin), and so on. 
It is difficult to know how to deal with these ‘ accusations.’ 
Taken seriously denials only rouse fresh suspicions, scarcely 
quelled by a readiness to drink out of the interlocutor’s 
beer-mug. Then comes the familiar theme that England . 
and Germany ought to join together to rule the world. 

This young man offered to take us to the Buergerbraeu- 
keller, whence the march on the abortive Putsch of November 
1923 began. Old gentlemen of whom he asked the way 
bowed obsequiously to the Brown uniform, just as they used 
to do to the Kaiserliche ones in the old days. But presently 
he was accosted by three admiring Dirndl, and went off with 
them, rather to our relief. At the Buergerbraeu the pot-boy 
showed us the great hall where the meeting took place on the 
eve of the Pwtsch. Von Kahr, the State Commissar for 
Bavaria, was there. Excitement ran high. Hitler only 
obtained silence by firing his pistol into the ceiling. The 
hole, marked by a Swastika, is pointed to reverently. The 
boy repeats the story mechanically, concluding with the grim 
charge of treachery against von Kahr. That is the legend, 
anyhow, and von Kahr suffered for it on June 30th, 1934. 
By the Odeons Platz, where his police fired on the demon- 
strators, is the Mabnmal or memorial to the victims, which 
every German must salute as he passes. The Loggia above 
has the inscription in huge letters: ‘ Gott mach uns frei, with 
the aggressive implications already indicated. Below it are 
wreaths dedicated to the geraubte (ravished) territories. It 
is a long list: Alsace-Lorraine, Schleswig-Holstein, West 
Prussia, Danzig, Memel, Silesia, Austria (the Sudetenland, 
curiously, is not mentioned, but is doubtless ‘ included ’), 
South Tyrol, Colonies. ... The reiterated injunction to 
young Germany is not to forget... . 

And there are always ‘ Party members’ about, watching 
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the reactions of visitors. It is the same even at such places 
as the Roemerberg at Frankfurt, during the performances 
given there. The setting is marvellous, but production 
and acting, by our standards, poor. But watching Brown 
Shirts are on the look-out for adverse criticisms, and so 
everybody is concerned to be enthusiastic, and perhaps is so. 
It is best not to have ‘ideas.’ The Press reports confine 
themselves to raptures over the lighting effects under the 
full moon. 

The following true story perhaps speaks more than 
volumes. We had called on some acquaintances in a country 
town, and a discussion was interrupted by the entrance of 
the serving-woman. Presently the hostess observed: ‘ Ach, 
you can say anything you like in front of Frau , she is 
anti-Nazi. Then she proceeded to tell us why. The 
woman’s husband had been an employee (for over thirty 
years) in a firm in a neighbouring town. He had taken no 
interest in politics, but one day a number of ‘ opposition’ 
leaflets had been pushed in at his door. He had thrown them 
aside, but foolishly not destroyed them. The police had 
come. His pleas had been rejected on the grounds that he 
had made no report. He was given a year’s imprisonment, 
and lost his job. Some seven ‘ suspects’ altogether had had 
the same experience. ‘And,’ proceeded the hostess, ‘ we 
know who was responsible.’ A man of education and some 
position, a manufacturer in a small way of ‘luxury metal 
articles.’ He was anxious to show his zeal and stand in well 
with the Party. ‘And,’ she went on again with dramatic 
unexpectedness, ‘just fancy, he committed suicide only last 
week!’ ‘Remarkable, indeed . . . remorse, no doubt?’ 
we remarked. ‘ Ach, nein,’ she answered. ‘It was thus. 
He was a manufacturer of luxury metal articles. And the 
Government had cut short supplies as they wanted the metal 
for armaments. So his business was going to ruin. So he 
committed suicide.’ 

Once we arrived at a small town in the Odenwald rather 
tired after a long day’s foot-slogging. There was a queef 
air of tension about the place. The first two inns refused 
lodging, though it was unbelievable that they could be full. 
Another was filled with rough-looking ‘ workers ’ in a state 
of nervous tension. After some comings and goings, and 
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much eye-signalling, we were offered a couple of beds, but 
it was all too primitive even for us. Eventually we were 
received at an inn which was no other than the Nazi head- 
quarters! The cause of the tension, we found out, was the 
establishment in the place of a large Nazi training camp. 
We passed it next day, its portals guarded by uniformed 
Brown Shirts. Meanwhile, whilst at a frugal evening meal, 
we observed a heavily built, truculent-looking man, who. came 
in with a swaggering air of importance and proprietorship. 
He stared at us, spoke abruptly to another customer, who 
answered obsequiously, and then joined the innkeeper (a 
pleasant old gentleman) and his family at their supper. 
Having finished ours we went out, giving a ‘Guten Abend’ . 
(instead of ‘ Heil Hitler’). The ‘ Leader’ (as he obviously 
was) looked round sharply, fixed us with his eyes, and then 
tecoveting a little, asked whether we were foreigners. On 
out replying ‘ Englinder, his manner changed. He sprang 
up and came after us, speaking effusively, partly in German 
and partly in broken English, with a queer combination of 
sentences that bade us welcome and questioned us as to our 
doings. ‘There was much about that all-to-be-desired ‘ friend- 
ship’ between England and Germany, expressed with an 
emotionalism that doubtless came the more readily through 
his being a little drunk. And then, suddenly, perhaps 
because of some lack of enthusiasm in our responses, he left 
us with hopes that ‘ we should enjoy our evening.’ Unfortu- 
nately the place didn’t provide any facilities, other than beer, 
for that ! 

But it would be churlish to make no reference to the real 
friendliness so often received from ‘ordinary people.’ They 
helped to make one conscious of that very real division 
between ‘ Party’ and ‘People,’ the outcome of which is 
always a matter of hopeful speculation for the rest of the 
wotld. There was Hert , for example, at the little 
unfrequented ‘ port’ on the Neckar. He was responsible 
for stopping the Heidelberg boat by waving a white flag. 
As it was very late on out morning he took us into his little 
garden by the river, with its vine, and rockery decorated with 
little plaster gnomes looking out of caves or fairy houses. 
And there was the lady who introduced herself to us in the 
Reichspost omnibus leaving Rothenburg, and after telling us 
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about the remarkable Herrgottskirche at Creglingen, with its 
inimitable carvings by Tilman Riemenschneider, insisted on 
showing us the way to it. She was typically full of informa- 
tion and curiosity, asking if we knew that it was ‘ maize’ 
growing there. It had been introduced during the ‘ war,’ 
for the fowls. And she would stop to ask a peasant what he 
was doing to his fruit tree and why. And after we had seen 
the church she insisted on accompanying us back to the 
station as we were taking a short stage by train. And there 
was the stranger at Bamberg, who, just because he saw that 
Wwe were strangers, stopped in the street and insisted on 
showing us to a suitable lodging. And there was general 
anxiety to help in directing our route, combined with queer 
ignorance about places beyond the immediate locality, due, 
no doubt, to lack of transport and illegible signposts. 

The internal struggle is truly there, and there is growing 
consciousness of its fundamental moral implications, of the 
choice between Christianity and individual liberties on the 
one hand, and the religion of Power and totalitarianism on 
the other. And whatever may have been the defects of the 
old Particularism, with its ‘free’ towns and petty states, and 
the economic burden of its corrupt and luxurious courts, these 
did prove that Germans could appreciate and take fruitful 
advantage of the scope for individuality which they offered. 
Appreciation of this makes it hard to believe that German 
culture will accept the living death of Naziism. It was a 
desperate economic situation that drove them to a temporary 
submission. They are beginning to appreciate that though 
Naziism has given them work they receive but little wage— 
spiritual or material—for it. But there are no effective means 
of opposition within Germany. Help must come from 
outside. And the democratic and Christian countries can 
help best in two ways. They must refrain from doing 
anything to encourage or assist the ruling clique. They must, 
in their own lands, abolish the anomaly of unemployment 
side by side with poverty, and show that under the liberties 
of democratic institutions ‘ work’ can be fruitfully given for 
the alleviation of mankind’s lot, and its ultimate uplift. 


A. S. ELweE1ui-Surron. 
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THE REFUGEE PROBLEM 


WHEN, in 1915, accounts of the deportation of the Armenians 
reached the West the civilised nations regarded this as an 
unheard-of cruelty in a backward and barbarous country. 
After the Armenians came the Greeks, the Bulgarians from 
Macedonia, the Assyrians from Iraq, then the Russians. In- 
each case the causes of disaster were slightly different, and 
the results were similar. Nevertheless each national refugee 
problem was dealt with separately. Even the measures taken 
by the League of Nations were of an administrative kind, as 
though to meet an emergency and not a uniform development. 
The Jews from Germany were regarded as merely a part of 
this development. Not until the Conference of Evian, in 
the summer of 1938, did the Governments become ‘ con- 
cerned with taking precautions against what they now 
perceived to be a new migration comparable with the great 
migration movements of history, which has become a serious 
menace to them.’ 

The striking fact, characteristic of all refugee problems, 
is that none of them has been finally solved ; with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of the Greek repatriation which, as we can 
show, had a different basis. The people who had been 
made homeless during the War, and after it, were, in many 
cases, forced to move on. A large-scale outpouring from 
one country was followed by a long period of slower disper- 
sion. Even if the victims had found temporary refuge the 
next economic or political upheaval set them in motion 
again. 

At present there are still 300,000 Russians, 120,000 
Armenians and tens of thousands of other political refugees 
who must be settled, while at the same time the number of 
Jews and political refugees from Germany, Austria and 
Czechoslovakia is still growing. The few remaining coun- 
tries still open for immigration—that is, the British Empire, 
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United States of America and some of the South American 
States—are reluctant to receive a further influx. Scandinavia 
and the other smaller countries in Europe may offer shelter 
for transmigrants, but the practice of naturalisation has 
become increasingly restricted, and in many countries has 
virtually ceased since 1933. 

The refugee problem was considered one of the after- 
effects of the War. In fact, the method of evacuation has 
been used on a large scale since 1914, when the Russian 
Government deported about 1,000,000 people—Poles, Jews 
and others suspected of sympathy with Germany—from its 
western frontier to Siberia. The sad fate of the deportees 
remained almost unnoticed: nearly two-thirds perished, 
partly when they were forced to join General Koltchak’s 
beaten army on its flight, partly when they tried to get home 
during the famine and the civil war. There is the pathetic 
story of one of the trains which left Kazan with 1,948 
passengers, and after many weeks reached Poland with only 
649 surviving, of whom forty-three were ill and sixteen 
dangerously so. The rest had died of epidemics and 
starvation. 

War refugees from Belgium were the first to reach 
England, but their number was small and they were able to 
return to their native country. The history of forced 
migration really starts with the Greeks. 

The exchange of Greek and Turkish populations was 
originally suggested after the Balkan War for an appeasement 
of both territories. Thrace, Macedonia, parts of Asia Minor 
had changed hands. Greeks had to leave Bulgarian territory, 
were expelled by the Turks, thousands were deported during 
the war into the interior of Bulgaria; only 50 per cent. 
survived to return after the war. Bulgarians from Turkey, 
Serbia and Roumania suffered a similar fate. The final 
disaster resulted from the defeat of the Greek army in 
Anatolia in 1922. Altogether nearly 1,000,000 refugees 
atrived in Greece within a few months in a desperate 
condition. 

Among them were a number of Armenians who had 
escaped the evacuation from Turkey, and also Russian 
refugees and Jews who had fled from the Ukraine after the 
pogrom in 1919, in which 90,000 people had perished. 
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The Armenians were deported by the Turkish Govern- 
ment into the interior of the country ‘ with the. deliberate 
intention of eliminating the Armenian population.’ The 
Armenians were unpopular among the Moslems because of 
their superior industry and thrift, which had enabled them to 
acquite land and become generally wealthier than their 
neighbours ; by their superiority in intelligence, due to their 
thirst for knowledge, and—according to an eye-witness of the 
massacres of 1894: ‘ Because of the traditional feeling among 
the Moslem neighbours that they had the right to plunder 
Christians.’ Outbreaks of such feelings occurred frequently. 
When petty persecution and the impossibility of obtaining 
redress led to the emigration of many Armenians to Russia 
and America, and to the formation of revolutionary com- 
mittees outside Turkey, this fact gave the excuse for massacre. 
In 1914 the Armenians were accused of sympathy with the 
Allied Powers and were persecuted. They were taken from 
their vilayets and evacuated to the Syrian desert and to 
concentration camps in Mesopotamia. They were herded 
together and had to match towards the Euphrates, without 
any means of transport, without food and water, chased by 
their Kurdish ‘ guards,’ who shot most of the men and boys, 
About one-third of the whole Armenian population survived. 
Eighty thousand starved in camps round Erivan, the new 
Armenian republic destined to shelter them, because they did 
not dare to harvest their fields. But the fire of Smyrna in 
1922 saw fresh scenes of cruelty. ‘It could hardly be other- 
wise, when a nation, whose public morality was that of the 
Middle Ages, became possessed of modern appliances and 
methods,’ wrote Fridtjof Nansen. In 1923 all goods of 
Armenians living abroad were confiscated by Turkish law 
as ‘ goods abandoned by fugitives.’ The Armenians became 
stateless by decree and by administrative decision. Passports 
were issued to them on condition that they would never 
return to their native country. 

Thus the creation of the outlaw began. 

During the War, British and French journalists, and even 
noted scientists, blamed the Germans for the Armenian 
atrocities, which was not justified, as the Central Powers 
had been unable to stop their Turkish allies. But the Parson 
Lepsius, who described his desperate efforts to modify the 
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blazing hatred of the Turkish rulers, reported also his hopeless 
struggle against German bureaucracy. 

Russians began to leave their country after the Peace 
Treaty of Brest Litovsk and after the assumption of power 
by Lenin. Some had fled first from the terror to non- 
Bolshevist Russian territory until it, too, became a battlefield 
of civil war. But at the same time large numbers of non- 
political refugees tried to escape the famine. The interven- 
tion of the Allies prolonged the civil war, but by and by the 
various provisional Governments collapsed and the armies 
retreated. Therefore the exodus of 1919-1920 included the 
military forces of Denikin, Yudenitch, Wrangel and Koltchak 
and cartied refugees to Turkey, Roumania and Poland as 
well as to Scandinavia, Finland, Germany and through 
Manchuria to the Far East. One hundred and twenty-six 
ships with 136,000 passengers came to Constantinople within 
one month in 1920. Among them were 70,000 soldiers of 
Wrangel’s army, but also Jews who had escaped the pogroms 
in the Ukraine. 

The stream of Russian refugees diminished after that, 
but did not cease. During the following years members of 
the former bourgeoisie left with or without the consent of the 
Soviet Government. Moreover, the mass exodus did not 
stop in the countries of asylum, but spread slowly from east 
to west until it became a part of the general European unrest. 

The Russians were the first refugees who by their social 
and intellectual standards conveyed the shadow of danger to 
the settled populations of the West. The propagandists of 
nationalist movements saw their chance, and the nightmare 
of Bolshevism was presented to the world in the picture of the 
unfortunate refugee. But the cruel methods applied by this 
country in evicting its citizens were later adopted by those 
who had complained of these methods. 

The number of Russian refugees has never been correctly 
estimated. As none of the countries of refuge kept records 
of the people arriving, they were either registered as often 
as they came to a new place, or they were not registered at all. 
Statistics were more or less arbitrary and gave a total of 
1,000,000 to 1,500,000. The real figure was probably about 
700,000. 


The Assyrians of Iraq, who had fought with the Allies 
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‘during the War afterwards found themselves in a difficult 
position among the Turks, to whom most of the land inhabited 
by them was assigned. Their number had already been 
considerably diminished after the Russian armistice, which 
left them exposed. The British Government had assumed 
the obligation to find a settlement for the Assyrians when they 
had found refuge in Iraq under British mandate. Unfortu- 
nately, their settlement had not been achieved when, in 1929, 
Iraq’s independence was decided. The final Anglo-Iraq 
Treaty did not include any special provision for the protection 
of minorities. In 1933 the fear of persecution drove a group 
of 800 men to Syria to ask for French protection. When 
they were sent back by the French authorities they created an. 
incident with ‘local detachments of the Iraqi army.’ In the 
course of these events a massacre broke loose, destroyed sixty 
villages and ended with the death of the men. The survivors 
were left to charity. 

At first charitable enterprise tried to rescue the victims. 
The local missions fought a desperate battle against death 
in the Armenian districts. Private organisations provided 
for shelter, and the first relief for the Greek and the Russian 
tefugees. But when the need surmounted the individual 
means the League of Nations stepped in and created the post 
of ‘ High Commissioner for Refugees ’ to organise systematic 
telief work. There is no room to describe the work done 
in detail. To mention only the results it must be said that 
the re-settlement of the Greek, Turkish and Bulgarian 
population has been achieved. Some of the Armenians have 
found new homes, the Assyrians’ problem has been tackled 
with some success, and hundreds and thousands of Russian 
tefugees have been given work and shelter in countries which 
would otherwise not have kept them. If a final settlement 
has not been reached it is not the fault of the Nansen office. 

In 1933 the newly created Third Reich started to rid itself 
of the Jews. At the same time a number of political 
opponents had to fly from persecution. 

The expulsion of the Jews began in a comparatively mild 
form. Economic pressure, threats, and humiliation made 
their life in Germany unbearable. There was little doubt that 
this ‘cold’ pogrom would gradually increase and finally 
break out in violence. The emigrants, however, enjoyed 
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some respite and even certain facilities during the first years, 
until, after the Austrian Anschluss in March, 1938, and the 
arrangements of Munich in September, the Government felt 
strong enough to carry out the plans for a thorough ‘ purge’ 
of the undesired element in the population. 

In 1933 the League, of which Germany was still a member, 
found it impossible to include the refugees from Germany 
in its programme. Therefore a High Commissioner for 
Refugees from Germany had to be appointed separately. 
For the same reason the political refugees from Italy and 
Spain did not come under the protection of the League. 

- The definition of the term ‘ refugee’ adopted by the 
League of Nations includes all categories : ‘ Any person who 
does not enjoy or who no longer enjoys the protection of the 
Government (of his country of origin) and has not acquired 
another nationality.” With regard to the absorption of 
refugees in various countries, it is essential to understand the 
different types of refugees and the conditions which they had 
to face. The majority of the Armenians were farmers, some 
were skilled artisans, many merchants. They were by nature 
adaptable. Furthermore, their need was so desperate that 
they had to accept whatever form of living was provided for 
them. They ate now partly settled in groups in Syria and 
Lebanon and in various European countries, occupied with 
all sorts of trade. In the Soviet Republic they live in their 
own province. Everywhere else they have become almost 
exclusively urbanised, and their family life and their original 
structure of village community has suffered. 

The Greeks from Anatolia, as well as the Turks with 
whom they had to be exchanged, were mainly peasants. As 
they were received in their own country and there was room 
for them to develop the land, it was comparatively easy to 
find the balance for their stabilisation. The organisation by 
the League introduced new branches, such as tobacco grow- 
ing, vineyards, carpet-weaving and new industries. To-day, 
the report of the Sir John Hope Simpson Commission can 
state: ‘ The absorption by a small and impoverished country 
of an army of almost entirely destitute refugees in number 
equal to almost a third of the original population’ can be 
claimed. There is even considerable gain for the country 
by the ‘cadastral, hydrographic and geological surveys: 
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by zie reclamation for cultivation of pasture land and of 
previously undeveloped land, by the establishment of 
co-operative and marketing schemes, by road building, 
modern irrigation, drainage, sanitation and water supply, both 
in the agricultural and the urban settlements. By the transfer 
of industries from Asia Minor and specially by the develop- 
ment of small industries through new capital and cheap 
labour.’ 

But the Russians, apart from those who live or starve in 
the Far East and overseas, came to Western Europe. The 
Refugee report divides them in three groups: displaced 
politicians, officials, intellectuals, business men and members 
of the socially privileged classes ; Jews and peasant refugees 
from the famine areas ; and members of the military forces, 
the latter group being numerically the strongest. Therefore 
an unusually great proportion were men, most of whom were 
unmarried or had been separated from their wives. For the 
same reason most of them were able to live under difficult 
circumstances and to do hard manual work although they had 
not been used to it. Nevertheless their circumstances at 
ptesent ate disheartening : 

Conditions ruinous to health and work of exceptionally heavy 
type have, after twenty years, left many exhausted, invalid and 
unemployable, and the Russian refugees as a community have to 
face during the next ten years an increasing proportion of aged 
unemployables together with a rapid decrease of the community’s 
internal economic resources for mutual help. 


One of the excuses offered by the Nazi Government for 
the elimination of the Jews from German life is that their 
part in business, in the law and the medical profession, and 
in intellectual life generally, was too high. Actually the 
tefugees ate mostly urban. As long as they were able to 
emigrate in an organised manner there was hope for a con- 
trolled and, for about half, an assisted migration. Recent 
events have destroyed all these plans. 

The great achievement of Zionism is that in Palestine 
the Jews have really overcome social prejudice and have been 
unified by collaboration. This is the only way of turning the 
misery imposed upon the refugee into a positive gain. In 
spite of the political menace brought about by the Arab 
question the result of Palestine is most encouraging. ‘The 
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fact that the settlement had needed considerable help from Ma 
outside cannot detract from the moral success. Even the wo 
dangerous influx of less adaptable elements resulting from the 
the hasty immigration since 1933 has not affected the spirit of cor 
pioneers and the will to create a real homestead. os 
But it has become increasingly less important what kind an 
of profession the emigrants have had. For most of them, oth 
in any case, the world has no use. to 
At first the admission of refugees to other countries the 
seemed less difficult. After the War nearly the whole world ae 
still felt the loss of able-bodied men. France in particular, 
was so short of labour that she needed the influx of foreign the 
workers. Germany received a great number of well-to-do he: 
Russian immigrants, who lived there cheaply during the dis 
inflation; after that most of them moved on. The same fu; 
happened in France in 1927, following the stabilisation of the an 
franc, when the tourists became scarce and most of the luxury sh 
trades and industries were at a standstill. Great Britain fay 
absorbed a number of enterprising business men and small CG 
artisans, who found shelter and familiar surroundings in the wi 
London East End. There Russian Jews had settled after the th 
pogrom of 1905 ; the pogrom of 1919 in the Ukraine added pe 
to their number, but they were never felt as a burden, even fo 
when the fear of unemployment and the restriction on foreign Re 
labour started in various countries. gt 
Ali this changed completely after the economic crisis in fo 
1929. One country after the other introduced restrictions Pe 
of foreign labour. The difficulty of finding work was lo 
increased by mutual exclusion from the markets, The 
protection of home industry cut down the opportunities for G 
export, the uncertainty of currency in various countries had a 
disastrous results. Naturally those suffered most who had te 
no right to support or protection against dismissal, or even if 
against deportation. th 
When, in 1933, the Jews poured out from Germany, they 
found work already so scarce that admission became extremely fc 
difficult. At present all over the world the fear of unemploy- G 
ment is closing doors to aliens ; even the colonies hesitate. o 
The British Dominions, too, are approaching the problem : 


very cautiously... It is not established that this fear is justified. 
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Many economists deny that an increased influx of foreign 
workers would mean that the same number of workers in 
the country would be thrown out of work. Or, on the 
contrary, they contend the admission of refugees decreases 
unemployment, because each foreigner has to buy goods, 
shoes and clothing and food for himself and for his family, 
and the production of those articles gives employment to 
others. Undoubtedly well-planned immigration could lead 
to this result. The example of the Greek settlement shows 
the possibilities. But the world is governed by fear, and 
unemployment is one of her chimeras. 

In principle the democratic Governments were sympa- 
thetic, and in some cases extremely generous. France opened — 
her frontiers to the greatest number of refugees, without 
discrimination—White Russians and Socialists from Italy, 
fugitives from Spain, Armenian orphans as well as Jews, rich 
and poor. Switzerland provided shelter for many, but later 
she introduced restrictions and the atmosphere became less 
favourable. The same happened in Holland and Belgium. 
Czechoslovakia was naturally inclined to help the Russians 
who had supported their national liberation and with whom 
the Czech Legions had fought. She provided schools and 
posts for intellectuals, but later showed the same hospitality 
for the German Jews and the political victims from the Third 
Reich. Great Britain was cautious, admitted selected immi- 
gtants, encouraged the raising of funds and opened the door 
for children to be trained for the colonies. In this way it was 
possible to provide a small number of refugees with a pro- 
longed stay in the hope that they would be assimilated. 

The bulk of the financial help was left to charity. The 
Governments contributed in some ways to the'’costs of 
immediate relief, shelter and transport, and had, of course, 
to bear the burden of increased administrative costs. When, 
in 1921, the League of Nations took charge of the refugees 
the financial aspect of this work had to be specially considered. 

The Greek settlement was based upon a loan, securities 
for which could be provided by the Greek Government. 
Greece, of course, had not only a vital interest in the success 
of the enterprise but also had a chance of repaying the 
investments. Thanks to the ingenious organisation of 
Nansen the greater part of the administrative expenditure for 
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the Russian relief was provided by the Russian emigrants 
themselves, mainly by the Nansen stamps, a tax of 5 gold 
francs to be paid on each of the passports for the stateless, 
whenever the.emigrant was able to pay. In 1930 the sale 
of those Nansen stamps and of surcharged post stamps (sold 
at a higher value) issued by Norway and France were the 
only source which might have been regarded as providing 
the regular revenue. The Nansen office developed a far- 
reaching scheme of reimbursable credits and the repayments 
eventually amounted to about one-third of the income. 

All of the Jewish funds were provided by the Jews 

themselves. Even the High Commissioner for Refugees 
from Germany, Jewish and others, received only a small 
advance sum from the League for his office expenses, which 
he repaid before the end of the first year. In England, for 
instance, the Jewish community guaranteed that no Jewish 
refugee admitted to this country would become a burden to 
public assistance. If the resettlement of Jewish refugees in 
oversea countries has to be financed it will be done exclusively 
with Jewish money and some countries even expect to derive 
benefit. It is believed that some of the Latin republics of 
South America will try to extract some payment for whatever 
liberality they may show towards refugees. 

Even the agricultural settlement of the Jews in Soviet 
Russia has been financed by the Agro-joint, which means 
mainly by American money. Millions of pounds have been 
spent on relief work. Unfortunately no organised system fot 
mutual help among the refugees themselves had been intro- 
duced at the time when the German Jews still had a chance 
of taking with them part of their property. Recently the 
Czech Government suggested that emigrants from the 
Sudetenland be allowed to take out a certain sum on condition 
that 30 per cent. of it should be deducted for the benefit of 
destitute refugees. On this basis a saner emigration scheme 
could have been evolved from the beginning. However, the 
Nazi Government restricted donations of money from the 
very start because they assumed that it might be used for the 
transfer of more than the permitted amount. 

Social workers of all countries tried, of course, to organise 
rescue activities and to turn pity into practical support. ‘They 
are considerably hampered by lack of authority and lack of 
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centralisation. Much goodwill and kindness is wasted in 
amateurish efforts. But at least the thirty charitable organisa- 
tions represented at the London Inter-governmental Com- 
mittee for Political Refugees form an efficient body which, 
however, has to deal with an almost insoluble problem. 

When, in August, 1938, the Conference at Evian 
(suggested by President Roosevelt) was opened, the atmo- 
sphere was so unpromising that, as the Manchester Guardian 
said : ‘ Everybody hoped that somebody would do something 
about it.’ 

The Governments had always worded strong protests 
and promised help in each new case. They laid the responsi- 
bility largely upon the League of Nations. The League of 
Nations’ first assembly, in 1920, unanimously resolved ‘ That 
something must be done to put a stop to the terrible Armenian 
tragedy as soon as possible, and to safeguard the future of the 
Armenian nation.’ In 1921 the second Assembly adopted 
unanimously Lord Cecil’s draft emphasising the desirability 
that ‘ the Council of Powers should safeguard the future of 
Armenia, and especially give the Armenians a national 
home.’ In September, 1922, the third Assembly again passed 
an unanimous declaration concerning the necessity of founding 
a national home for the Armenians. Nevertheless, when the 
Treaty of Lausanne was signed in 1923 it did not contain a 
word about a home for the Armenians. 

The High Commissioner for German Refugees, James 
McDonald, resigned from his post in 1935 on the grounds 
that a situation so menacing could not be met solely by relief 
measures, but must be tackled at the source; ‘this is a 
political function which properly belongs to the League itself.’ 

The Munich Agreement safeguarded the frontiers of 
Czechoslovakia. But despite this fact it had no power to 
compel what has remained of the Czechoslovak Republic to 
keep the rules of democracy against the pressure of her task- 
master, and fresh expulsions have become possible. 

The Evian Conference brought considerable progress in 
so far as for the first time the necessity was fully recognised 
of ‘taking precautionary measures and of considering the 
collaboration of the Governments who expelled their 
citizens, as well as the collaboration of the countries who were 
able and willing to receive them.’ The technical sub- 
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committees were appointed ‘to hear in confidence the 
statements of laws and practices of the participating Govern- 
ments and the statement of the number and types of immi- 
grants each is prepared to receive.’ Further, to consider the 
‘documentation’ of refugees. Certain countries indicated 
that they were willing to consider plans of settlement for 
refugees in their territories when such plans were presented 
by official or private organisations. Certain countries stated 
their willingness to accept selected classes of workers for 
whom suitable employment was available. Others expressed 
their willingness to receive experienced agricultural workers, 
But all the countries were reluctant to receive more than a 
strictly limited number of destitute refugees, and it became 
more and more evident that steps had to be taken to induce 
the German Government to allow Jews to take at least some 
of their property with them. The general opinion was 
that ‘if countries of immigration were to do their best to 
facilitate the admission of refugees, they were entitled to 
expect that the country of origin would be prepared to 
contribute.’ 

The answer to this was the German pogrom and the 
imposing of the £83,000,000 fine upon the Jews. The latter 
had been calculated several months previously when all Jewish 
fortunes of over 5,000 Mk. were registered (5,000 Mk. are 
now exempt from the fine). The death of the unfortunate 
Herr von Rath was not the signal for violence, the signal was 
the realisation that the rest of the world had finally discovered 
what this blackmail really meant. In August, 1938, it was 
made clear that Germany had ‘ deliberately created a problem 
for the nations of the world that are moved by human senti- 
ments—and nobody can take from the shoulders of Germany 
the consequences that will follow the relentless persecution 
and segregation of a large element in this country. . . .’ 

But there is an error. Germany is not afraid of bearing 
the responsibility for what she is doing. She has been 
determined from the start to annihilate one part of her 
population, just as the Turks were determined to exterminate 
the Armenians. The Germans have been successful in their 
foreign policy, and now, strengthened as they are, they are 
not afraid of interference. No commission will obtain 
Germany’s support. 
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But another point has become obvious ‘ The sentiments 
of international mistrust and suspicion are heightened, and 
fear, which is an important obstacle to general appeasement 
between nations, is accentuated’ (Mr. Taylor, at Evian). 
It is not the fact that 7oo ramshackle sheds made of kerosene 
tins are still inhabited by Armenian refugees, and that 
thousands of Jews froma civilised world have nothing better 
to expect than to live under similar conditions ; it is not the 
number of refugees—altogether only a small fraction of each 
country’s population—it: is the state of mind which is 
dangerous. It is the state of mind which makes a habit of 
turning out helpless minorities irrespective of the burden 
they may become for their humane neighbours. 

We have to face the fact that we live in the mentality of 
war, the meanest of all wars, the war of the strong and violent 
against the weak. In war, charity is limited to the nursing 
of the wounded and crippled and to caring for the widows 
and orphans, as if this could make up for the loss of healthy 
youth. At present the papers are full of protests and the 
committees are swamped with applications. No doubt 
charity will do her share. 

But we cannot assume that we have peace merely because 
the big guns are not yet in action. If war in history has the 
function of disposing of surplus population then there is no 
war more effective than this. 

MARGARET FISCHER. 
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COMMENTARY 


On January 30th the Daily Express announced the death of 
W. B. Yeats under the headlines: ‘ Scoffed at Fairies, but 
They made his Living: Won £7,000 Prize,’ and printed 
above his photograph the words: ‘ Wrote “ Innisfree.”’ 
This is the epitaph of our most popular daily on our most 
important poet, and I suppose the astonishing facts of Yeats’s 
career are not ‘news.’ How the contemporary of Wilde 
and Dowson lived to become the greatest poet of our own 
time none the less deserves some attention. 

In Aatobiographies Yeats tells us what gave him his direction 
in literature. 


I am very religious, and deprived by Huxley and Tyndall, whom 
I detested, of the simple-minded religion of my childhood, I had 
made a new religion, almost an infallible church of poetic tradition, 
of a fardel of stories, and of personages, and of emotions, inseparable 
from their first expression, passed on from generation to generation 
by poets and painters with some help from philosophers and 
theologians. I wished for a world where I could discover this 


tradition perpetually... . 


The cultural atmosphere of the ’nineties favoured the elabora- 
tion of such a project, and it must have been with a sense of 
solidarity with his fellow-poets that Yeats turned his back 
on the contemporary scene, fixing his imagination on the 
- heroic past of Ireland, and on a supernatural world which he 
sought to realise not only in poetry but in the operations of 
magic. Along with Irish folklore, he studied Madame 
Blavatsky and Eliphas Lévi ; he was interested in horoscopes 
and séances; he belonged to the Order of the Alchemical 
Rose and the Hermetic Order of the Golden Door, and for 
years he played with the idea of creating a new mystical order 
and providing it with a new ritual. His dabblings in magic 
were not affectation ; they were proof of the earnestness with 
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which he sought to create a dream-world which might take 
the place of the Victorian world he detested, and if such a 
world could have been realised somehow, I think Yeats 
would have done it. This dream-haunted poet, it is worth 
remembering, was also the purposeful, practical man who 
built up an Irish national theatre out of nothing. 

His most characteristic poetry at this time, compounded 
of Celtic mythology, occultism and an unhappy love, has the 
effect of a powerful incantation : 


O, women, kneeling by your altar rails long hence, 

When songs I wove for my beloved hide the prayer, 

And smoke from this dead heart drifts through the violet air 
And covers away the smoke of myrrh and frankincense ; 
Bend down and pray for the great sin I wove in song. .. . 


Exquisite in its limited way, it is essentially a drug-poetry, and 
highly efficient as such—its efficiency is a reminder of how 
much Yeats might have done with his genius had his aspira- 
tions been different—but, like other drugs, the satisfaction it 
offers is precarious and impermanent.. As Mr. Eliot has 
remarked: ‘You cannot take heaven by magic, especially 
if you are, like Mr. Yeats, a very sane person,’ and towards 
the beginning of the century he began to turn away from the 
dream-world he had tried so desperately to believe in. 
Abracadabra had failed him, and so had Ireland. 


Romantic Ireland’s dead and gone, 
It’s with O’Leary in the grave 


is the refrain of a poem written in 1913, and in a poem 
published some three years earlier he includes among his 
youthful preoccupations ‘The seeming needs of my fool- 
driven land.’ ‘The following lines, from the same volume, 
are entitled The Coming of Wisdom with Time : 


Though leaves are many, the root is one ; 
Through all the lying days of my youth 

I swayed my leaves and flowers in the sun ; 
Now I may wither into the truth. 


In The Wild Swans at Coole, published in 1919, disillusion has 

become despair. ‘Iam worn out with dreams’ he writes in 

a poem called Men Improve with the Years, and in Lines Written 
Vor. CXXV—No. 745 N 
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in Dejection he laments the disappearance of ‘ the wild witches, 
those most noble ladies ’ and ‘ the holy centaurs of the hills’ ; 


The holy centaurs of the hills are vanished ; 
I have nothing but the embittered sun ; 
Banished heroic mother moon and vanished, 
And now that I have come to fifty years 

I must endure the timid sun. 


At the time it did seem as though Yeats had spent himself in 
an impossible task. Michael Robartes and the Dancer, which 
appeared in 1921, contained such splendid poetry as Easter, 
1916 and A Prayer for My Daughter ; but I think no one could 
have foreseen that superb rallying of pride and energy which 
was to produce The Tower and The Winding Stair. Yeats 
himself attributed it to the intervention of spirits through the 
medium of his wife. One result of the spirit communications, 
he tells us, was that he was sent to Plotinus and other writers 
he had not read, and became better educated. His account 
of this ‘ incredible experience,’ now included in A Vision, is 
one of the oddest things in literature. 

But whatever his inspiration, in The Tower Yeats showed 
that he was able to emerge boldly into the world of the 
embittered sun and make his own terms with it. The 
substance of more than half his poetry might be summed up 
in that phrase from Villiers de l’Isle Adam which he was so 
fond of quoting: ‘ As for living, our servants will do that 
for us’: the rest is a savage repudiation of all the phrase 
implies. In The Tower the revolt of an old man against old 
age is expressed with positive, youthful energy : 


What shall I do with this absurdity— 
O heart, O troubled heart—this caricature, 
Decrepit age that has been tied to me 
As to a dog’s tail ? 

Never had I more 
Excited, passionate, fantastical 
Imagination, nor an ear and eye 
That more expected the impossible— 


This is the poetry of a man discovering the full measure of 
his genius when it is almost too late, but there is exaltation in 
the discovery : *e 
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An aged man is but a paltry thing, 

A tattered coat upon a stick, unless 

Soul clap its hands and sing, and louder sing 
For every tatter in its mortal dress, 

Nor is there singing school but studying 
Monuments of its own magnificence ; 

And therefore I have sailed the seas and come 
To the holy city of Byzantium. 


Yeats is hampered in this later poetry, as in all his work, 
by what he calls ‘the phantasmagoria through which I can 
alone express my convictions about the world.’ In his youth 
he took the Symbolist movement very seriously, and symbolic 
figures from his early work, such as Michael Robartes and 
Owen Aherne, reappear in the later poems along with other 
symbolic apparatus, and seem an unnecessary complication 
in wotk which shows such mastery of the normal resources 
of language. But when one has allowed for all the disabilities 
to be expected in a poet struggling against such odds as Yeats, 
his achievement remains triumphant and unique. In the 
best and latest of his poetry we are aware of that ‘ sense of 
musical delight,’ that power of the imagination which, in 
Coleridge’s words, 


reveals itself in the balance or reconcilement of opposite or dis- 
cordant qualities: of sameness, with difference; of the general, 
with the concrete; the idea, with the image; the individual, with 
the representative ; the sense of novelty and freshness with old and 
familiar objects; a more than usual state of emotion with more 
than usual order ; judgment ever awake and steady self-possession 
with enthusiasm and feeling profound or vehement. 


At the age of seventy-three he was still capable of great poetry, 
and his death is something we cannot afford. 


* * * * * 


On the day when the death of our most distinguished 
European was announced, the streets of London were hung 
with news-bills which asked: ‘What Will Hitler Say?’ 
This is the kind of problem we have now to accept as of major 
importance ; and there is a certain justice in the fact that a 
generation which has put a premium on bad writing, which 
remembers Yeats as the man who made a living out of fairies, 
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should be obliged to read Herr Hitler’s speeches with desperate 
attention ; and there is a certain irony in the fact that the age 
of psycho-analysis should be dominated by the phobias of 
the unanalysed. History has become case-history, a record 
of aberrations and systematic delusions. These are of a kind 
well-known to psychiatrists, and clinically uninteresting, so 
that the consistent banality of our age is preserved : we cannot 
claim to be the victims of even a first-class neurosis. 


* * * * * 


A friend of mine, who has a wide knowledge of foreign 
affairs, tells me that he is rung up from time to time by 
stockbrokers who are alarmed about ‘ the situation.’ What 
used to puzzle him, he says, was the fact that their alarm did 
not necessarily coincide with a serious state of affairs, but 
always with a wet week-end. His theory is that, when it 
rains, stockbrokers are unable to spend the week-end playing 
golf, and they sit indoors reading the Sunday papers, and what 
is brought to their notice in this way alarms them so much 
that he has to spend Monday answering the telephone. 


* * * * * 


Thanks to Sir Samuel Hoare, we have now a word for 
people who display anxiety of this kind : they are ‘ jitterbugs.’ 
As Sir Samuel explained, jitterbugs are people with white 
faces and chattering teeth who go about talking of war and 
feeling afraid. They not only create an atmosphere of gloom 
which is unwarranted, Sir Samuel said, but even if they are 
right and there is going to be a war, their attitude towards 
it is a very poor one. It is my misfortune to know several 
jitterbugs personally, and I can confirm all Sir Samuel says 
about them. 

Perhaps the most notable characteristic of the jitterbug is 
suspicion. Unlike the six hundred at Balaclava, he is forever 
reasoning why. When Sir Samuel Hoare or some othet 
authority tells him there is no likelihood of war, he is not 
satisfied. ‘Well, then,’ he says, ‘what’s this National 
Service handbook for? What’s A.R.P. for? What’s all this 
about laying in food and bottles of water?’ and no amount 
of reasoning will convince him that these are normal peace- 
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time activities. He gets hopelessly involved in technical 
controversies about which he is not entitled to have an 
opinion—bomb-proof shelters, for example. ‘ Why haven’t 
we got deep shelters?’ he keeps asking, and if some official 
loses patience and remarks in public that there isn’t “ime to 
statt digging deep shelters, the jitterbug begins at once to 
jitter and chatter. ‘ Not time,’ he says. ‘Oh dear, oh dear, 
things look bad,’ and before the mistake can be corrected, 
before a word can be said about appeasement or easing of 
tension or good faith, off he goes jittering and chattering and 
lowering everyone’s morale. 

With so many jitterbugs about, the recent exhibition of 
model A.R.P. shelters at Finsbury Town Hall was surely 
ill-advised, for on this subject of A.R.P. the jitterbug is in an 
unusually suspicious frame of mind. He has been ordered 
to come up out of his refuge room with his spade and bucket, 
and to prepare to sit in a steel kennel in his backyard, and he 
doesn’t like the sound of it at all. ‘ If they were wrong the 
first time,’ he thinks craftily, ‘ they may be wrong now, too,’ 
and the Finsbury Council has to choose this moment to open 
its exhibition, to allow the jitterbug to see a drawing of a man 
and woman being blown over a roof, steel kennel and all, 
and to read an announcement about the steel kennel which 
says : 

The danger is not confined to a direct hit, but explosions at 
some distance away may be fatal through shock waves. Added 
dangers are lack of anchorage to the soil and risk of its being 
completely buried or squashed by falling débris. 


“Oh dear,’ thinks the jitterbug, teeth chattering. ‘Oh, how 
awful!’ and then his eye falls on another announcement, 
which reads: ‘Complete Bombproof Protection can be 
Obtained at Reasonable Cost’ and under the announcement 
ate models and drawings which show jitterbugs placidly 
reading newspapers and listening to the wireless in under- 
ground compattments, while the bombs do their worst 
ovethead. ‘Spacious, bombproof, gasproof, soundproof, 
safe, comfortable,’ reads the jitterbug, and suddenly he stops 
jittering and his face is all wreathed in smiles; you wouldn’t 
know him. 

It is no fault of the Government’s that these proposals 
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have been: put forward, for the Home Office has stated plainly 
that the Finsbury scheme goes ‘fat beyond the standard of 
protection envisaged by the Government,’ and it has refused 
to supply the Finsbury Council with information about the 
effect of heavy bombs, though pestered by the Council to do 
so. It could not, naturally, prevent the Council from 
conducting its own investigations, in Spain and elsewhere. 

The total cost of the scheme—for fifteen shelters, to be 
used for car-parking and market storage in peace-time—is 
estimated at £1,387,760, or {10 a head for the population of 
Finsbury. If the scheme goes through, and there is a war, 
thousands of jitterbugs will skulk unharmed in the Finsbury 
shelters, while brave men and women and children elsewhere 
are dying for their country in the steel kennels provided ; but 
no doubt the Government can be relied on to circumvent 
these mischievous proposals. 


* * * * ok 


There is one serious criticism to make of the Government’s 
list of trades and professions exempted from national service 
in war-time: it does not include undertakers. In the event 
of war it is clear that the number of civilians to be undertaken 
will be very high—in this respect our arrangements are almost 
perfect—and it is something of a scandal if proper provision 
has not been made for their disposal. The situation would 
seem to demand not only our regular services working at full 
strength, but also volunteers; and Mr. G. A. Hotter, Secre- 
tary of the National Association of Funeral Directors, has lost 
no time in drawing attention to this lapse. ‘ We have taken 
the matter up with the Government,’ he states, ‘and under- 
stand that it was merely an oversight.’ It remains for some 
responsible Minister to say so in public and put our minds 
at rest. Time is short. 

I was discussing this matter with a jitterbug acquaintance 
the other day, and he said that in his opinion the Government 
was counting on its A.R.P. trench system to solve the under- 
taking problem. After a raid the trenches would simply 
need to be filled in, and if necessary tombstones could be 
erected at either end, with A.R.P. on them. ‘This seems to 
me an improbable theory, for obviously we should need many 
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mote trenches than we have to provide interment on the scale 
which will be necessary. 


* * * * * 


Last month Londoners hada brief opportunity of seeing 
the dances of Java and Bali, at two performances given by a 
group of Indonesian dancers at the Phcenix, in aid of the 
International Peace Hospital and the International Students’ 
Service Aid to China. 

Watching these dances, I was reminded of a remark of 
Mr. Gordon Craig’s, who suggested that our ballet dancers 
ought to rehearse in heavy armour, so that, instead of bobbing 
and bouncing about the stage, they would learn to give to 
each separate movement its proper importance—learn, in fact, 
to dance like the Indonesians. Here every gesture and 
attitude is significant, and managed with such delicacy of 
emphasis that the tiniest movements, even of head and 
fingers, have dramatic value. The Indonesian dance is like 
a poem translated into movement word by word—much of it 
is in fact. based on a traditional sign-language—and if we 
cannot fully understand its ‘ meaning,’ we can delight none 
the less in its exquisite precision. Yeats would have loved 
this dancing, as he loved all ancient ceremony. 

I was interested to read, in a note accompanying the 
programme, an account of ‘ the distinction between two types 
of dancing: the “fine” and the “strong,” wotds which 
only approximately convey the sense of “aloos” and 


“ gagah or 


The ‘ aloos’ dancer never lifts his eyes, legs or arms beyond a 
certain level, and if he conquers in fight, as he always does, behaves 
with extreme reticence and restraint. If he speaks it is in a voice so 
low as.to be almost inaudible. The ‘ gagah,’ or strong type, is 
expansive and loudly vocal. He lifts his legs high, takes huge, 
swinging steps, and is always vibrating with hardly contained 
fervour. 


Here, more or less, is Arnold’s thesis of Hellenism and 
Hebraism, the opposition of the forces of ‘sweetness and 
light ’.and the forces of ‘ fire and strength.’ It is a contrast, 
or conflict, with which we are painfully familiar in the West, 
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and the Hebraic or ‘ gagah ’ type is causing Europe a good deal 
of inconvenience. It is comforting to know that reticence 
and inaudibility, qualities in which we are just now pre- 
eminent, are attributes, also, of the ‘ aloos’” who invariably 
conquers. 

* * * * * 


In their revival of A Doll’s House at the Duke of York’s, 
the producers have preferred to call it Nora, because in their 
opinion the more familiar title is associated with the forgotten 
issue of ‘ women’s rights,’ and, as they remark, ‘ the tragedy 
of Nora is not merely localised to the places and times in 
which “Women’s Rights” were the burning question— 
something deeper and ageless is involved.’ One can just 
see how Nora’s final speeches might have struck audiences of 
the day as controversial and topical, but as a whole the play 
does not date. It is excellently cast and produced. Miss 
Lucie Mannheim succeeds brilliantly in suggesting the ‘ little 
squirrel ’ she seems to be to her husband. The only weakness 
in her charming performance is that she is so convincing a 
little squirrel we cannot altogether believe in her transforma- 
tion in the last act. The ineffable banality of Torvald is 
conveyed relentlessly by Mr. Austin Trevor. 

Judged by what it sets out to do, there is little fault to be 
found with Nora. One’s criticism of it is finally a criticism 
of the tradition it represents. The scope of naturalism is 
more limited in drama than in any other medium, and Yeats, 
who detested Ibsen’s work though he did not underrate it, 
suggested its limitations very well when he wrote : 


Of all artistic forms that have had a large share of the world’s 
attention, the worst is the play about modern educated people. 
Except where it is superficial or deliberately argumentative it fills 
one’s soul with a sense of commonness as with dust. It has one 
mortal ailment. It cannot become impassioned, that is to say, vital, 
without making somebody gushing and sentimental. Educated 
and well-bred people do not wear their hearts upon their sleeves, 
and they have no artistic and charming language except light 
persiflage and no powerful language at all, and when they are 
deeply moved they look silently into the fireplace. 


He saw how Ibsen had tried to get round this difficulty by 
making ‘all his characters a little provincial’ and providing 
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them with ‘ a leading-article sort of poetry ’ which they might 
conceivably use in moments of excitement ; but the difficulty 
remains, and because of this imposed poverty of speech, this 
necessary ‘commonness,’ naturalistic drama is reduced to a 
ptogtess of ‘ situations,’ to the demonstration of some simple 
motive, some psychological point. When the curtain falls 
on Nora, something true has been said about human relation- 
ships ; its final ‘ point ’ is the substance of the play, and it is 
arrived at with great ingenuity ; but how frugal this art seems 
when compared with even the minor works of the poetic 
tradition. How to escape its limitations is a problem which 
some of our younger writers are trying to solve ; but mean- 
while—though we have many superficial or argumentative 
plays—the drama offers little scope to the creative artist. 


ALEx GLENDINNING. 
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POEMS 
THE BLIND CHILDREN 


GREEN caterpillars ate their fill 

On hazels’ mealy leaves until 

The boughs were stript half bare 

And leaves hung riddled with clear holes of air. 


I met with children who upturned 

Blind eyes to where the blue sky burned, 
Some screwed to the sun’s glare, 

Some looking up with a white open stare. 


From their blind eyes I borrowed sight 

To see those leaves against the light 

No longer ruinous 

But set with diamonds on fire-fringed boughs. 





THE STONE EAGLES 


PurpLe and gold and wet 

To Toller Fratrum, Wynyard Eagle, 
Both roads in the sunset 

Shone with a light so rich and regal, 
Which choose without regret ? 


Chance led me by the one 

Where two lean-headed eagles perched 
Rain-pitted to the bone 

And the last dregs of daylight searched 
With their blind eyes of stone. 


What were they watching for ? 

Wild eagles that again would fly 
Over a waste land or 

Scything wide circles in the sky 
Mechanic birds of war ? 
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A DEAD MAGPIE 


Brrp, though on brightest morning 
And on your nuptial flight 

You always wore half-mourning 
Of a staid black and white, 


Of death you had no care, 
Not even when your own 
Feathers fell through the air 


Surer than a stone. 





BA COTTAGE 


THERE at the watershed I turned 

And looked back at the house I burned— 
Burnt, too, by many another tramp 

Who sought its shelter, dry or damp. 


For come from the mist-levelled hill 

I made my door a window-sill 

And, wet incendiary, tore up wood 

And fed the grate’s wide mouth with food. 


Then leaning on the mantelshelf 

As though a mountain now myself 

I smoked with mist and dripped with rain 
That slowly made me dry again. 


ANDREW YOUNG. 
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WHAT PEOPLE ARE SAYING 


Wuiart ate people saying about the National Service Register ? 
What they are doing may be gathered from Ministry of Labour 
figures for the Greater London area which showed that 
during the early days of February about 3,000 recruits a day 
were volunteering. In the middle of the month the total 
was about 35,c0o—a small proportion of a population of 
roughly 8,000,000. 

Of my immediate acquaintance only three have joined 
the civilian defence service, apart from the territorials and 
other auxiliary units of the forces. Two are Jews, and they 
have both joined the Auxiliary Fire Brigade. Both gave 
the same reasons for joining—that they wanted to be of 
service and that the danger of fire from explosive and incen- 
diary bombs seemed to them the most urgent problem in 
crowded areas. ‘If there are enough Londoners willing to 
learn now how to organise themselves to help the fire brigades 
and to risk their skins in time of war rushing about to extin- 
guish every fire as quickly as possible, they will be doing as 
fine a service to their country as soldiers and sailors in action. 
They will be saving lives and property, but best of all they 
will be helping to avert panic—the most horrible danger of 
all.’ That is how one of them put it. 

Both these Jews work with the same firm and both have to 
submit to chaff from their Christian colleagues who ask them 
if their relatives are fire-assessors, inquire if they are going to 
put out the fires they start themselves, call them ‘ the arson 
twins’ and other facetious remarks. They take these jokes 
in good part and when the laughter has subsided, try to 
persuade their colleagues to join up too. And they 
succeeded in doing so after describing with enthusiasm what 
they were being taught and how the Fire Brigade authorities 
put rooms at their disposal for ‘ social evenings ’ of darts and 
billiards when work is over. 
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The third man is a clerk with a wife and one child. He 
prefers home life to any other pleasures, but is sacrificing 
some of his little leisure to be an air-raid warden. He is a 
serious-minded man with a vivid imagination, and he told 
me it was a nightmare to him to think of the horrors of a 
modern air attack on London. He was staggered, he said, 
not so much at the slowness of Government and municipal 
authorities to make complete preparations, as at the lethargy 
of his acquaintances. ‘ Why, good heavens!’ he exclaimed, 
‘they laugh at me as a scaremonger. ‘They simply seem to 
have no conception of what may be in store for them. Some 
of them actually argue that enemy ’planes will never get past 
our defences in any numbers. I wish the Air Ministry 
would organise some large-scale attacks on London and 
frighten the wits out of them while there is yet time.’ Mean- 
while, this clerk has found a disused cellar under the concrete 
pavement of his tiny backyard and is now saving up to buy 
a steel shelter which he intends to fit inside it and to fix two 
long ‘ chimneys’ of lead piping for ventilation shafts. But 
he has decided that if Finsbury persuades the Home Office, 
and the Home Office persuades the Treasury, to let them 
carty their local architects’ magnificent scheme into effect, 
he will move his family at once into that area. Finsbury’s 
ait-taid shelter exhibition really excited him, and he was so 
indignant that his daily ‘ national’ paper hardly mentioned 
it that he cancelled his order at the newsagents’ and now takes 
in another paper which devoted whole pages to it. 

As a man who met representative people in his area, I 
asked the vicar of a London parish whether he found any 
enthusiasm for National Service. ‘ Very little,’ he replied, 
‘but God will look after us.’ I had no answer to that, but 
suggested that a sermon on the subject might do some good, 
and that a sermon in all the churches would do better still. 
He said he would have to reflect on the idea, but would it be 
wise to frighten people ? 

In the course of my work I meet many people in the 
London theatres. The actors have done very well collecting 
money for food for Spain, but I could not find one who was 


_ interested in joining National Service. One said: ‘ My dear 


chap, I may be on tour when war starts. How can I be of 
use when I’m moving about the country ?’ When I hinted 
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that it was quite possible that all theatres would be closed at 
once, he was so upset that I did not pursue the subject, 
Another elderly actor, who has some interests outside his 
little world, said he would be willing to do any defence job, 
however humble, if the Government made the National 
Service Register compulsory. ‘ Why all this cant,’ he said, 
‘about voluntary service being democratic ? It is not demo- 
cratic unless the volunteers are at least 90 per cent. of the total, 
And that is an ideal unlikely to be realised in peace-time. 
As it is peace-time organisation that counts, obviously 
compulsion is more democratic, since everybody will then 
have to do their bit. In this sense, the dictator countries, 
who are bringing out even the cripples to serve their tum, 
are more democratic than we are. I am patriotic enough, 
but like all those whose wages depend entirely on the amount 
of work they can secure, it takes most of my spare time 
looking for jobs, and I cannot afford to give up that time 
while my competitors remain free to take my chances of an 
engagement.’ 

A great many people, I found, were in favour of compul- 
sion as being the fairest way of organising civilian defence, 
but I give the actor’s words pride of place because they 
seemed to me to give one point of view on compulsoty 
service with great frankness and sincerity. And since 
Government has decided to give the volunteer system a 
trial, the point arises whether at least a token salary ought 
not to be paid to those who volunteer. In my favourite 
tavern I talked to an Australian who left his country in 1914 
to fight in France and who is now living in London on a 
pension. He is a self-reliant, intelligent man who gained a 
practical experience of gas-warfare and aerial bombardment. 
After the usual disappointments of going to wrong depart- 
ments and officials, he found someone who, on hearing his 
story, told him he was the very man they wanted for a full- 
time air-raid warden. ‘ Right,’ said the Aussy, ‘how much 
am I paid?’ ‘Why, we don’t pay anything,’ answered the 
official. ‘Then I don’t do anything,’ he replied, and walked 
out. As he explained to me, his pension was not enough 
to live on and he eked out a living with odd jobs. He would 
have thrown his heart and soul into the warden’s job for 
£1 aweek. ‘Sure, if the Government can afford to pay the 
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unemployed for doing nothing they can afford to pay me at 
dole rates for doing important national work. I call it 
miserly.’ 

A number of people at the bar-counter heartily agreed 
with him, and the publican put this point of view quite well. 
‘You should always give a volunteer something for his 
pains. Money for choice. You can’t spend thanks. He 
will enjoy getting money like that better than his wages. 
And he will work twice as hard for it. And don’t forget 
you can’t make an unpaid volunteer attend to his volunteer 
work regularly. And if his enthusiasm goes, you can’t even 
make him continue to do it at all. But give him only ten 
bob a week and you can talk to him. You can tell him if he . 
don’t come regularly he won’t be paid at all. And there 
ate thousands who would find ten bob a week a godsend. 
These sort of folk have got just as much good sense and 
patriotism as the rich, and it would be a fine thing for them, 
and for all of us, if they were coaxed to exert their talents 
with a little cash. Be as patriotic as you like, you must 
admit we all like a little extra to spend. Extra work for no 
extra pay don’t attract. There’s no /asée in nothing,’ 


JoHN SHAND. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Marxist Philosophy amd the Sciences, by Professor J. B. S. 
Haldane, F.R.S. (George Allen and Unwin, 55.) 


Professor Haldane writes with all the zeal of a convert. 
‘I have only been a Marxist for about a year,’ he tells us, 
and his work supplies one more demonstration that the 
Marx-Engels philosophy, if not exactly a first-class vintage, is 
a very heady brew. Those who have had little occasion to 
move in the realms of abstract thought from Aristotle to 
Hegel appear to experience a strange exaltation when they 
find themselves presented with something which professes 
to be philosophy and is quite easy to understand. Some of 
the contemporary Russian philosophers remind us of the 
nigger in one of Maitland’s lectures who discovered a top- 
hat and a walking-stick and proudly believed he had all the 
equipment of western civilisation. 

The author of this book is far too well trained in the 
method of the special sciences to fall into any of these absurdi- 
ties. It is equally evident that he is no philosopher in the 
sense in which philosophy implies something other than 
those sciences. Their method is the patient collecting and 
co-ordination of facts, and it has yet to be shown that any 
philosophical approach in the Aristotelian sense of the 
study of being in its necessary properties and relations will 
make any difference to the results of scientific investigation. 
Science refuses as resolutely as poetry and philosophy to 
follow the flag. 

A superficial analogy might be drawn between the posi- 
tions of Marxian philosophy and Thomist scholasticism, but 
it would be inexact. When Lamennais advanced the pro- 
position that the sciences should find their first principles in 
revelation, he was condemned by Pope Gregory XVI, and 
any conscientious scientist would endorse the condemnation, 
but it may be doubted if the orthodoxy of Moscow would 
be as friendly to scientific independence as that of Rome. 
Professor Haldane speaks of Marxism as one of three philoso- 
phies which ‘issue in action to a very considerable extent.’ 
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The other two ate Thomism and what is now called natural 
science. This again shows a misunderstanding. Scholas- 
ticism is a speculative philosophy, and if its devotees enter 
the field of action it is not as philosophers that they do so. 

We look in vain in this book for any evidence that Pro- 
fessor Haldane’s own work in the field of biology or that 
of any other scientist has been influenced in the slightest 
degree by acceptance or non-acceptance of the tenets of 
Marx and Engels. The business of selecting scientific dis- 
coveries and showing that they are not inconsistent with a 
particular Weltanschauung is too easy to be worth while, but 
the conscientious Marxian who tries to explain science in 
terms of the economic interpretation of history will find . 
himself compelled to agree with a contemporary physicist 
that ‘if science was devised to meet social needs, it started 
in a most unpractical, unsocial way.’ 

The philosophical criticism of Hegelianism lies outside 
the scope of a review of this book which professes to show 
a special relationship between a particular philosophy and 
positive science and completely fails to do so. 


The Life of Christ, by Hall Caine (Collins, 10s. 6d.) 

It would be against the spirit of this more humane age 
to apply to any author the harsh test of Matthew Arnold, 
that his book should have ‘a proper reason for existing.’ 
Nevertheless, the appearance of a new Life of Christ prompts 
a question, if not about the propriety at least about the 
necessity of the proceeding. Here, at any rate, it might be 
felt, is a story that has been told for all time as well as it 
can be told. What are the grounds for rewriting it? One 
is 2 pious discontent at the severe economy of language 
ptactised by the evangelists. ‘ Little is said of this incident 
in the Gospels,’ wrote a schoolboy, presumably unconscious 
of irony, ‘ but a full account will be found in Dean Farrat’s 
Life of Christ’ Another is a desire to apply to the scriptural 
tecords the methods of the scientific histotian. From this 
motive springs the literature of the Higher Criticism. We 
may disagree about its usefulness and feel that the learned 
Schmiedel with his ‘ pillar passages’ if much younger than 
the Pauline epistles is far less fresh. Whatever our estimate 
of its value, this class of literature demands an equipment 
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of exact scholarship in the writer. Finally, there is the classic 
attempt of Renan who felt the charm of the Gospel story 
but wanted to take it out of its supernatural setting. It is 
unlikely that this will ever be done better than in the Vie ad 
Jésus, which has been called ‘that gracious fifth Gospel, 
the Gospel according to St. Thomas.’ 

The work of the late Sir Hall Caine cannot be placed in 
any of these categories. He is not concerned with a pious 
embellishment of the Gospel story, and we find it difficult 
to understand the announcement that his aim was to do 
from the standpoint of a believer what Renan had done 
from that of unbelief. Apart from the gulf which separates 
the writing of Renan from that of Hall Caine, it is hard to 
see in what respect one stands nearer to traditional Chris- 
tianity than the other. Nor could Sir Hall Caine discuss 
Christian origins from the standpoint of historical scholar- 
ship. He adds the late Archbishop Ussher to the canonical 
writers by telling us more than once that the Old Testament 
fixes the creation of the world about 6,000 years before the 
Christian era ! 

The value of this book depends entirely on the importance 
we attach to what Sir Hall Caine was and was not able to 
believe. To most Christian readers the patronising tone 
must surely be offensive. ‘ Jesus and nearly everybody who 
witnessed it,’ we are told in one connection, ‘ regarded the 
event as a miraculous occurrence.’ The ‘ nearly everybody’ 
is intriguing. One would like the source of the writer's 
information and it would be interesting to know who was 
the contemporary Hall Caine who knew better. 

The standpoint of the book is that of the non-super- 
natural Christianity which has worn less well than any of the 
intellectual fashions of recent years. The reasons for this are 
obvious enough and lie chiefly in its failure to attract youth. 
To the orthodox this type of theological liberalism is a 
cheerless unlighted inn on the high road to unbelief, but it 
is comprehensible that this is as far as the intellectually 
timorous will stray from tradition. The untrammelled 
will have none of these half measures. If Jesus of Nazareth 
was no more than this, they will very properly regard the 
importance attached to Him as disproportionate. Non- 
supernatural religion will soon cease to be Christo-centric. 
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The Gospels, it may be said, will live as literature and 
that is probable enough. It is more than can be said of Hall 
Caine’s Life of Christ. Nothing could be further from the 
‘simplicity of the Gospels than the pseudo-simplicity of the 
author. The treatment of St. John’s account of the raising 
of Lazarus is characteristic. No special theological approach 
is mecessary to an appreciation of the ‘ pathos and sublime’ 
of this story. ‘ Lord, if thou hadst been here my brother had 
not died.’ It is magnificent in its reticence. What scope for 
a romancet in the unique experience of Lazarus. ‘ He told 
it not, or something sealed the lips of that evangelist.’ But 
Sir Hall Caine tells us that ‘ the story is not at all well told,’ 
and one of the critical problems discussed by the authorof . 
The Deemster is why the beloved disciple told the tale so 
badly. 

ReGinatD J. DINGLE. 


New Writing, New Series I, edited by John Lehmann (Hogarth 
Press, 65.) 


The new series of New Writing is an advance on the old. 
It remains skilfully edited, improved now by well-chosen 
photographs. Its contents are grouped, where appropriate, 
in sections as Island View, In France, the rest being varied 
interludes, which saves it from a random anthology, giving 
the more compact interest of a ‘one man’ book. It is 
directed rather than edited. It is then no more impartial 
than, say, a James Hanley volume, where a Powys-type story 
would hardly be expected. Mr. Lehmann, with his assistants, 
Mr. Isherwood and Mr. Spender, are politically interested. 
Their book is representative of Left literature. Where the 
writer has grown through the creed to the attainment of 
general wisdom (as, at times, Mr. Spender), or where he 
displays or comments on this growth (as Mr. Philipps, 
recording wat; Mr. Goldman, criticising slum literature) it 
succeeds ; where he confuses creed with wisdom, unaware 
of the arduous, necessary growth (as Mr. Madge poetising 
the worker’s scene) it is stilted, untrue or, since facile, trite ; 
it fails. 

Lower-class conditions, derivation of Left views, are 
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simply roots. Mr. Goldman, in his interesting essay on 
* Literature and the East End,’ says, ‘ The human drama has 
so many more factors than the one of Poverty. . . . Wealth 
ot Poverty do not in themselves constitute this drama. They 
are its background, its stage scenery. Upon the social worker 
has devolved the not unimportant task of scene designer. 
To others has been left the more responsible task of intro- 
ducing the cast upon the stage.’ A man may be poet and 
politician, but the poet must increase far above the roots, 
where the politician is busied ; ‘. . . true art,’ Mr. Goldman 
says, ‘demands detachment.’ It is perhaps harder for the 
Left bourgeois to combine these two activities without mutual 
harm, as Mr. Yeats does, for his understanding of the lower 
class is unsound. Mr. Spender comments on this defect in 
the dramas of W. H. Auden and Christopher Isherwood. 
Here the social worker or ‘ politician’ is faulty. On the 
other hand, the mere knowledge, as presumably the proletarian 
has, does not make a poet. ‘It is this attitude of mind,’ Mr. 
Goldman says, ‘ that is partly responsible for the introduction 
of the ridiculous term “left-wing” into the literary field. 
It is a term implying a restricted outlook.’ Where the Creed 
is substituted for lack of social knowledge or poetic insight, 
the result is necessarily restricted. For Politics is not enough. 
Where the creed has led further, as in several contributions 
here, it matters no more that New Writing derives from Left 
Politics than that the Yellow Book derived from Fin de Siecle 
notions. Results, such as Stephen Spender’s poems of 
Henry James’s The Coxon Fund are enough. 

New Writing never admits the fakes, found in certain 
very Left (or Right) periodicals, their strident language 
betraying their ineptitude. But between that falsity and 
success lie the Doldrums, where words fail to voyage. Here 
the poetry seems becalmed, whilst often the stories merely 
illustrate the historical, exact criticism. Many of these 
poems, particularly those of Mr. Madge and Mr. Richardson’s 
translations from Spanish, are disguised prose, whilst others, 
as Mr. Auden’s sonnet in his own manner, do not awaken. 
There is doggerel enough, from Mr. Waller and Mr. Brown, 
stirring lines by Mr. Bronowski, and one good poem (his 
first published) by Mr. Yates. This poetry has no affirma- 
tion, ‘ the sun,’ as Mr. Harrisson says, ‘ goes down, not up.’ 
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But to affirm—something, if the merest indication to life— 
is the poet’s essential task. There lies the delight. Without 
it the conflict is reiterated, dully or painfully, to no end. 
Comparison between Mr. Spender’s poems and the rest here 
shows this. His first, At Castellon, written in doggerel form, 
goes far beyond mere didactic verse, for its content is more 
than the episode, more than it seems to state. He has used 
the tone of the Lyrical Ballads, but the thought is his. 


Beside him stands a working man 
With cheeks where suns have run. 


In Port Bou—Firing Practice he makes the prose form sing, 
though the end where the moral (the roots) show, as in ° 
Wordsworth’s poems written in this form, might be cut. 
Mr. Spender excels here because his thought is ultimately 
poetic, its expression his own. There is the true poet. 

The stories, excepting the translations, have more grasp. 
Mr. Stern, whose slight fault is using too many words, is one 
of the most interesting present writers. His story here is 
typical. Mr. Sommerfield seems a good Left reporter, till 
his last sentence with its one word ‘then,’ reveals him a 
story writer. The poem, Drinking in Bolton, the essay, Whistle 
while you work, the story, Street Corner (printed consecutively) 
illustrate the critic’s pre-eminence. This does not say that 
Mr. Harrisson’s excellent record of dance halls is ‘ better’ 
than Mr. Burns’s very good story ; they cannot be compared. 
But it is more successful in its class. So with the other 
criticism. Mr. Philipps and Mr. Harrisson clearly record 
action; Mr. Goldman and Mr. Spender comment con- 
structively on writing. Mr. Herring surveys French films, 
though to conclude ‘¢est Ja vie’ is to say nothing. La 
Grande Illusion is no mote ‘ life’ than Gold Diggers of 19—. 
Anything is ‘life’ if truly expressed. Mr. Rickword ends 
his interesting account of André Malraux’s progress, on the 
Party dogma, ‘In the wholly integrated world-system of 
to-day, egotism is not a philosophical fallacy, but treachery 
or a dreary pose.’ If the critic, however, wins interest from 
the story teller and the poet—the process more attractive 
than the result—the growth from the roots is not yet achieved. 

New Writing contains much that is good. Even the 
unsuccessful is here stimulating, since its gains and losses 
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derive from the present age. It is the most awake publication 
in England. No one interested should fail to buy it. 


G. F. GREEN. 


Karxa’s CoMEDY 
America, by Franz Kafka (Routledge, 300 pp., 85. 6¢.). 


A lengthy explanation inside the jacket, an Introductory 
Note by Edwin Muir, and an Afterword by Max Brod testify 
to the ‘ difficulty ’ usually attributed to this formidable author. 
But—at any rate, until the last chapter—there is no particular 
-difficulty about this, the third of Kafka’s major works. True, 
it opens with a verbose and tedious story about a stoker 
(separately published in 1913) which has no connexion with 
the sequence, and it ends, so far as it ends at all, in a rarefied 
atmosphere of allegory ; but in between is a fairly straight- 
forward extravaganza in the picaresque which at times— 
notably in the episodes in Brunelda’s flat—is not a little 
reminiscent of our old friend Jwan, whether in America ot 
China. (Indeed, this book which is called ‘ America’ might 
just as well be called ‘ China’; Kafka never saw America, 
and his imagination of it was nobly unreal.) The book was 
never finished, and indeed, as Mr. Muir points out, there is no 
reason why it ever should have been ; it could easily have gone 
on for ever. The Afterword suggests that Kafka had some 
scheme for a conclusion, but, as this was apparently going to 
involve us in ‘celestial witchery,’ it might have been very 
‘ difficult ’ indeed. 

The German youth Karl Rossmann is seduced at the age 
of sixteen by his father’s maidservant, aged thirty-five—a 
process described with an instructive wealth of detail. Exiled 
by his righteously indignant parents to America (taking the 
stoker en route), he is there adopted by his millionaire Uncle 
Jacob, by whom he is in turn cast out in a fit of jealous pique. 
Falling in with two remarkable hoboes, Robinson and 
Delamarche, he proceeds for a time in their company, but is 
rescued from them by the good-natured manageress of the 
Occidental Hotel, where he works for some time as a lift-boy. 
But the fatal Robinson reappears in a state of grave intoxica- 
tion. Karl is sacked (I found some sad /ongeurs in this portion) 
and goes off with Robinson to the lunatic flat inhabited by 
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Delamarche and his mistress the vast Brunelda. From this 
he escapes—we are never told how—to the fantasies of the 
Nature Theatre of Oklahoma, where we abruptly leave him. 



























EN, 

Allowing for a fundamental unreality, this makes, so far as it 
goes, a coherent tale of its type and one that is in places 
d.). amusing. It is possible, as Mr. Muir suggests, that Karl is a 
symbolic study of innocence undefiled ; but it seems equally 
ore easy to suppose that the whole thing is merely Kafka’s idea 

—_ of a lark. 
ir It is written with what can only be described as gusto, 
T » and one is not surprised to learn from Mr. Max Brod that the 
ial author ‘worked at it with unending delight "—though he 

an apparently tired of it very suddenly; nor that he hardly - 

efied tevised the manuscript at all. It has the familiar Kafka 
j Pe characteristic of The Castle and The Tria/—an overwhelming 
om vision of minute detail so clear and comprehensive that it 
aa leads the author into long irrelevancies which may be tedious 
. interruptions or may be little independent jewels. An idea 
phen occurs—you can almost see the fortuitous word that first 
ught suggests it; it takes hold of him, away he goes, imagination 
— at full steam, piling up the details. And always—though here 
7 much less than in the two previous translated works—there 
— is the irresistible urge to slip away, as in an increasingly 
sre fantastic dream, from exaggeration to extravagance, from 
—_ extravagance to sheer nightmare. The country house in 
§ to Chapter III. has just the progressively maniacal character of 
— one of Alice’s experiences in Wonderland ; the final scenes 






in the Nature Theatre of Oklahoma have lost touch with 







age earth and reason altogether. 

re Reviewers—and readers—of translations have an un- 
th grateful habit of ignoring the indispensable translators. The 
a ptesent work bears the respected names of Edwin and Willa 





Muir and presents what appeats to be a sensitive, lively, and 
convincing version of the original. Edwin Muir’s Introduc- 
tory Note must command the interest of all Kafka devotees, 
though I am not sure that the rich resources of his own 
intellect have not caused him to discover—in the case of the 
present work, at least—more than was ever there. 









Hitton Brown. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


‘GERMANY, POLAND AND THE UKRAINE’ 
To the Editor of the NuNETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


S1r,—In a letter published in your February number, Dr. Z, 
Grabowski, of the Polish ‘I.K.C.’ Newspapers Syndicate, com- 
plained that he learned nothing from Mr. Paneyko’s treatment about 
the real feeling in Soviet Ukraine. Let me assure him that it is not 
the fault of the data available. The ‘Great Stalin’ himself has 
said that the greatest danger to the U.S.S.R. is nationalism in 
Ukraine. Is it really necessary to catalogue the various uprisings 
and subsequent purges and pacifications which took place in 
Ukraine from 1921 to 1939? Must we recall the 1926 purge of 
the Communist Party in Ukraine for what Moscow considered to 
be nationalist-communism, the employment of Red troops and 
artillery against Ukrainian villages for resisting collectivisation in 
1930, the fate that befell Skrypnyk, Postyshev, Kossior, Liub- 
chenko, Bondarenko, Porayko, Kotsiubynsky and other high 
officials in Ukraine, the fate of hundreds of officers and generals of 
the army, obkoms, raykoms, directors and secretaries of the 
Comsomol, especially from 1933 to 1939? Is it necessary to men- 
tion the several revolts in the Ukrainian regiments in the autumn 
of 1938? Of all people, a Polish journalist should know there 
exists a permanent revolution in Ukraine against the overlordship 
of Moscow. If Dr. Grabowski wishes to learn let him read some 
of the works of Khvyliovy, Yanowsky, Kosynka, Pidmohylny or 
many of the other writers under the Soviets—they all paid the 
supreme penalty for Ukrainian nationalism. 

Dr. Grabowski must remember that government by terror is 
infinitely more specialised and thorough in the Soviet Union than 
it ever was in the days of the Tsars. How much ‘ protest’ were 
the Poles capable of in those days? How long were the Poles 
obliged to wait and plot before their freedom came? Does he 
wish to imply that Poland gained independence ‘ by virtue of its 
own power’? We, of course, know better. 

If I am not mistaken, culture is a mental and moral quality 
pertaining to a sense of values, a sense of appreciation and a way 
of living. To have destroyed Ukrainian national ‘culture, the 
Mongols, or more accurately the Tatars, would have had to destroy 
the Ukrainian race. This, of course, never happened. What the 
Tatar invasion did was to shift the centre of Ukrainian political and 
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cultural life westward into Galicia and Volynia. The unpleasant 
truth is that only later under Polish pressure did Ukrainian culture, 
especially the Orthodox faith, suffer blows and degradation. To 
combat the proselytism of Polish Jesuits, there were established 
vatious centres of learning, outstanding among these being the 
academies in Ostroh and Kiev. Russian scholars themselves admit 
that most of their cultural influence came from these Ukrainian 
centres of learning. Ukraine never copied from Moscow or 
Novgorod. The latter copied from Ukraine and years later tried to 
adopt their tutor. 

I regret to say that there is little fact attached to the statement 
that ‘the Ukrainian revolt in East Galicia found no large appeal 
among the population, and Poland crushed it, although not having 
at that time a regular army.’ Dr. Grabowski must know how 
spontaneous and general was the response of Ukrainian. peasants 
in Galacia when they had to defend their native land. To this day 
Polish chauvinists in Galicia spill venom by desecrating the graves 
of Ukrainian peasant soldiers. It is still a fresh historical fact that 
Poland received assistance of a very extensive kind so that she 
might be reconstructed grande et forte. Since Dr. Grabowski brought 
up the subject, can he explain why Haller’s army went against the 
Ukrainians in Galicia when it was supposed to go against the 
Bolsheviks ? 

But to return to this matter of culture. Maybe this argument 
can be used to justify the colonial status of Bushmen and Hottentots. 
It is the height of nerve to try and use it against a nation with 
cultural roots that are as deep, if not deeper, than those of Poland. 
One can speculate how much greater would Ukraine’s cultural 
achievements be if she did not have to worry about impediments 
from Moscow and various ‘ lex Grabski’ from Warsaw. Growth 
of culture requires sunshine and fair weather. Poland and Russia 
are not the ones to supply these essentials to Ukraine. Both would 
tather see her and her national culture relegated to a museum of 
historical relics. 

In conclusion let me say only this. Nations are reborn in pain 
and blood. It was Poland’s good fortune to be attended by expert 
obstetricians who were well disposed to the newly born ; - it was 
Ukraine’s misfortune to be attended by those determined on still- 
birth or death by suffocation at the earliest possible moment. 

Yours faithfully, 
STEPHEN Davipovicn (B.A.) 


10 Kensington Hall Gardens, 
London, W.14. 
February 11th, 1939. 
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WORLD OPINION 
A Press SUMMARY 
THE POWERS AND SPAIN 


GERMANY 


‘Tre Spanish problem has, of course, figured very prominently 

in German Press comments on international affairs. In 
connection with Spain, Germany’s ‘ moral support ’ of Italy’s 
“historic aspirations’ has been voiced in terms that wete 
stronger even than those employed previously. One point 
deserves particular attention. Before the fall of Barcelona, 
‘warnings’ addressed to France, that French support for 
‘Spanish Bolshevism’ would cause German counter-action, 
had become a daily feature in all important papers. After 
the fall of Barcelona (and, more particularly, in the latest 
comments), Great Britain (rather than France) has been 
attacked for ‘ interfering in the Spanish war.’ 

Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung (January 16th) writes: 
“Mussolini has not yet spoken and he will not do so before 
the Spanish question has been settled by the final victory of 
General Franco. . . . Italy has good reasons for postponing 
a discussion with France. It is . . . the realisation that in 
the Spanish affair France can be taught only by facts. This 
view, long held in Italy, has been strengthened by the latest 
French intervention. .. . If France . . . should try again 
to play a last card in Barcelona, she would be ill-advised.’ 

Frankfurter Zeitung (January 25th): ‘ Now that arms will 
decide the destiny of Spain, it would not only be bad politics 
but also a dangerous game if France were to try to seek 
compensation in Spanish Morocco. Such an enterprise 
would be an invitation to Mussolini to grab as much as he 
could in the region between the mobilisation lines of France, 
between Southern France and Northern Africa. . . . In the 
long run France cannot hope to evade the justified claims of 
Italy.’ 
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Voelkischer Beobachter (Januaty 28th) contains an article 
under the headline: ‘ A new situation for England.’ Refer- 
ting to what it calls ‘the Jewish Press lie that General Franco 
is a tyrant enjoying the support of Italy and Germany,’ the 
paper says: ‘It is slowly being realised in England that facts 
speak a harder and clearer language than all vain efforts of 
Britain and France to plunge themselves into new and 
uncertain Spanish adventures which threaten the peace of 
Europe.’ 

Another article in the same number of the Voe/kischer 
Beobachter contains the following interesting remark: 
‘According to the new law which the new Spain is giving 
herself, all those must be regarded as rebels who turn against . 
Franco, his army and his State; ... a rebel is therefore 
everyone who acts on behalf of a foreign power in Spain and 
who turns that country into a playground for un-Spanish 
ideas.’ 

Hamburger Fremdenblatt (February 8th) contains a leading 
atticle, extracts of which may be quoted as typical examples 
of the more recent attacks on Great Britain : ‘ The Nationalists 
hold all the trumps and do not need to buy diplomatic 
tecognition by France and England at a high price.’ The 
article refers to Britain as the country ‘which out of pure 
unselfishness appropriated Gibraltar and whose traditional 
policy has been the reduction of Germany and Spain to 
second-class powers.’ 

Voelkischer Beobachter (February 9th) contains a leading 
article the aggressiveness of which is typical of all other Press — 
comments: ‘ The Spanish question has for some days been 
characterised by the continuously growing intervention of 
British and French diplomacy. . . . London and Paris are 
acting purely from consideration of power politics because 
of Spain’s special position in the Mediterranean. They 
seriously believe that they can wipe out, with a few thousand 
pounds and few cargoes of grain, the memories of the injustice 


done by them to National Spain.’ 


ITALY 
Italian comments on the recent development of the 
Spanish war are invariably found to be connected with the 
question of Italy’s territorial claims on France. 
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Messaggero (January 18th), referring to the demand made 
by French Left-wing newspapers for active support of the 
Spanish Government, says: ‘So far Italy’s action has been 
confined to the limits strictly necessary for her volunteers in 
order to balance the help given by men from all over the world 
to the Reds. But on the day when threats assume different 
proportions, Italy will have to act according to the seriousness 
of the situation.’ 

Informazione Diplomatica (January 15th) writes in a similar 
vein: ‘It is perfectly true that the first Italian aeroplanes 
were sent to General Franco at his request, but only many 
days after the arrival of French aeroplanes. . . . If a French 
intervention in Spain was in point of time the first . . . the 
Soviet intervention has since assumed spectacular proportions.’ 

Giornale D’Italia (January 25th) contains what must be 
regarded as an open threat to France : ‘ French occupation of 
Minorca or Spanish North Africa will be regarded as an 
unprovoked aggression against Spain and as a direct and open 
intervention in the Spanish war, against which Italy cannot 
remain indifferent, and as fresh violation of the Mediterranean 
status quo which other Mediterranean Powers, in the first 
place, Italy, would not let pass in silence.’ 

Corriere Della Sera (January 26th). The following passage 
is quoted as one example of literally hundreds of almost 
identical statements in Italian newspapers: ‘ Not that Italy 
desires either to monopolise the credit for the victory or the 
profits of victory, but it is Italy’s victory because from the 
first day Italy took part in the struggle with confidence in the 
Spanish Nationalists’ fight for religion and order. It is 
Italy’s victory because Italian blood was shed to achieve it.’ 

Tevere (January 27th): ‘It is a moral and also a strategic 
defeat for France. France had three routes uniting her 
forty million citizens on the Continent with her sixty million 
inhabitants in her African empire. The first two were the 
Atlantic route and the Mediterranean route. Now, thanks 
to the Italian Navy, not a single boat nor a single French 
soldier will be able to cross the Mediterranean. There 
remained the Spanish coast, with the ports of Cartagena, 
Valencia and Barcelona. Henceforth this route is also lost 
to France.’ 

Voce D? Italia (February 7th) contains an article by Signor 
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Gayda which gave rise to excited comments all over the world 
because of its far-reaching conclusions: ‘There is no 
difference between a military and a political victory by 
Franco. The twoare synonymous. Franco’s victory cannot 
be complete until the demobilisation and dispersal of the 
two hundred thousand Reds now gathered in France. The 
Reds in Spain and’on her borders must surrender.’ Referring 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s declaration of Anglo-French collabora- 
tion, Signor Gayda goes on to say: ‘No one in Italy ever 
doubted that in case of war Britain and France would stand 
shoulder to shoulder, but there is doubt whether the present 
British Government would back unconditionally the uncom- 
promising French policy against Italy and Germany. That 
policy is in opposition to the policy of appeasement which 
up to the last few days was favoured by Mr. Chamberlain, 
and it may yet become a source of open international conflicts.’ 

I] Telegrafo (February 9th): ‘ The possibility of a Paris- 
London-Washington axis does not convince us that Italy, 
Germany and Japan ought to shut their shop and, in particular, 
that we Italians ought to bury our natural aspirations. The 
Paris-London-Washington axis is an agreement between the 


three capitalist States of the world with a view to monopolise 
the raw materials, the gold, and the colonial territories in 
such a way that all other nations will be left outside. It means 
the defence of injustice based upon strength.’ 


FRANCE 


Before the fall of Barcelona the common feature of all 
French Press comments on Spain was a distinct apprehension 
of the dangers to France’s security arising out of an Italian 
victory in Spain. Of late, these considerations have been 
latgely replaced by a passionate discussion of the pros and 
cons of an immediate de jure recognition of General Franco’s 
administration. ; 

L’Ordre (January 19th): ‘ Should Franco win, Mussolini 
will remain in Spain just as long as is necessary for the satisfac- 
tion of his Mediterranean interests. He will not, without a 
fight, give up a base, for the gaining of which he has counted 
No expense too great.’ 

Paris Soir (Januaty roth): ‘ The presence of Italian troops 
in Spain, Morocco, and the Balearics constitutes a threefold 
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menace for France. Signor Mussolini has promised #9 
withdraw them. . . . Politeness demands that we shoy 
recognise this promise. Nevertheless, the future of Spais 
ought not to depend solely on the goodwill of the Its 
dictator. Would it not be wise for France also to take the 
guarantees in Spain which she considers necessary? Th 
position taken by France and Great Britain does not meal 
that all action is impossible. . . . The first step should’ 
diplomatic and concerted.’ | 
Figaro (February toth), like all other papers of the B igh 
welcomes the mission of M. Léon Bérard to Burgos. It says 
“*It is of course necessary that the excellent contacts wh 
M. Bérard has been able to establish are at once given offic 
character and that France should be accredited to the gove} 
ment which is to-day the only real government of Spain.t'§ : 
Petit Parisien (February 10th) says: ‘ The logic of real ; 
demands the appointment of a diplomatic agent in Burge 
It would be vain, and indeed useless to delay it. . . .’ Ae 
L’CEwore (February 10th) contains an article discussing tht 
recognition of General Franco’s Government which 
remarkable as it indicates the support of even outspoked 
anti-Fascist circles in favour of immediate recognition. 
paper says: ‘ Whether one likes it or not we have at out 
south-western frontier an effective government. ... We 
cannot ignore it.’ i 
Le Temps (February 1oth) reflects the official French ch 
attitude as well as the views expressed by the majority ¢ ; 
French commentators on international affairs. The followir : 
is an extract from one of the numerous articles of this kind 
that have recently appeared in this paper: ‘ The government 
must come to a decision—and it must take that decision” 
quickly. . . . Spain is about to find her way back to peace 
and what our government has to do is to establish a normal. 
relationship with the Spain of to-morrow. . .. No tif 
must be lost. . . . The discussions which M. Léon Bérard 
has had, have certainly clarified the situation. For better or 
worse—all parties will accept the government’ s decisio 
We do not believe that it will be spared criticism. But a 
this moment the government should act as if these critics of 
to-morrow did not exist, and, above all, without listening to” 
the critics of to-day.’ 1k 
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